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A fine Louis XVI inlaid marquetry commode with ormolu mountings and a tan chocolate 
and rose color marble top 


Signed: D. Lacroix 
Size: Height 34” Width 4'3”, Depth 24” 
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FRENCH FURNITURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN THE 
J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM 


By PAUL WESCHER 


IDDEN in the mountains between Santa Monica and Malibu near the 
Pacific Ocean lies the estate which houses the collection of J. Paul 
Getty, opened to the public as a museum in 1954. 

The part of the collection which Mr. Getty treasured most, and for which he 
had spared no pains in the past twenty years to acquire beautiful pieces, consists 
of two galleries transformed into ‘period rooms,” complete with wall panel- 
ing, rock-crystal chandeliers and bracket-lights, tapestries’ and furniture of 
the Louis XV and XVI periods. In theit ensemble they compare with the most 
luxurious of the great collections in this country: the Frick, Huntington, Phila- 
delphia (Hamilton Rice), Cleveland (Severance-Prentiss) and Washington 
(Widener). 

French furniture of the eighteenth century was distinguished not only by 
periods, styles and masters, but also by the degree of richness in ornamentation, 
bronze mounts, marquetry, lacquer work, etc., which involved skill, time and 
artistic gifts beyond the mere design and execution of the bodies, and gave 
reason for those extravagant prices which only an exclusive circle of society 
could afford. The same cabinet-makers furnished simpler pieces of the same 
general form, but it was the furniture of great luxury which set the standards 
on which only the greatest masters could compete. 

The diary kept for the years 1748 through 1765 by the royal dealer, Lazare 
Duvaux, wherein the name of Madame de Pompadour recurs on every second 
page, informs us not only of the constant flow of orders for furniture and 
bric-a-brac,” but of the differences in execution, that is in the value of work 
and material involved. Thus, the price of a commode could vary from 128 or 
265 livres to 960 or 1,650, or more.* In 1756 the Marquise de Pompadour paid 
eighteen hundred livres for a lacquer secretary, but the next year she acquired 
one for five thousand livres,* or the equivalent of the amount paid Boucher at 
the time for two of his paintings. As the Marquise frequently used the policy 
of gifts for favors expected or received, valuable furniture pieces, as well as 
tapestries and other art objects, served this purpose, carefully scaled according 
to the importance of either the receiver or the occasion. 
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The true cause for the development of luxurious furniture was, however, the 
rage for building activity so characteristic of the aristocratic life in this period. 
Louis XV, easily bored and eager to escape the etiquette of Versailles, was only 
satisfied when he found on his desk architectural designs and plans for new 
castles, hunting pavilions or rooms and wings of existing castles located in a 
fifty-mile radius of Versailles and Paris, to which he could move in his constant 
travels. The Marquise de Pompadour, who lived to keep the King amused, 
outdid herself in the extravagances of such projects, and the princes and high 
nobility followed her example. It was only logical that this building activity 
created a demand for all the other arts, and particularly for decorative furni- 
ture, which subsequently became such a fashion itself that in turn it bore 
heavily on the creation of the style which we call Louis XV. 

The great changes which were taking place in the decades after the death 
of Louis XIV in 1715 were reflected in all the arts and in the whole style of 
living, affecting naturally first the very objects of life environment, the furni- 
ture. The general tendency led away from the stiff theatrical pomp which 
marked the Louis XIV period to the more elegant and intimate forms of the 
rococo. With a greater purity of the design of the bodies, the art of wood work 
and of inlaid ornamentation developed, for which all sorts of new woods were 
employed. The rich use of colored woods and of the lacquer technique, im- 


ported from the East, simultaneously caused a reduction and a refinement of 


the bronze mounts. 

The most creative cabinet-maker—comparable to Gillot and Watteau in 
painting—was Charles Cressent (1685-1766) , to whom the change of style can 
largely be attributed. Working for Joseph Poitou, the cabinet-maker of Duke 
Philippe of Orléans, Cressent took over his master’s workshop at his death in 
1718 and became himself cabinet-maker to the Duke who, as regent, ruled for 
the minor Louis XV (1715-1723). Deriving the forms of his luxury furniture— 
and Cressent executed only luxurious furniture—from those of André-Charles 
Boulle, he modified these toward the fluently moving and curving composi- 
tions in which his gay bronzes played the keynote. Cressent began as sculptor 
and designed and cast his bronzes himself, which fact explains that perfect 
harmony and unity which rules between the wood and bronze parts of his 
furniture. 

The large library table (Fig. 2)° of the Getty museum, with its still opulent 
bronze mounts forming the structure of the furniture and emphasizing its 
corners by sculptured female heads or Es pagnolettes, as Cressent called them, 
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is most characteristic of his craftsmanship and has its closest parallel in a table 
of the Wallace Collection, London (Fig. 3). As in the table at the Louvre 
from the Ministry of War,® not only the two smaller sides bear satyr masks in 
the center, but there are also such masks fretted into the curves of the bronze 
rocaille ornaments separating the side drawers from that of the center. 

Equally distinctive motives of Cressent’s workshop recur in the ormolu on a 
rose and kingwood commode from the George Gould Collection, which shows 
a group of children playing with an ape on a medallion between two long 
endive branches which rise from claw feet. Similar motives of playing children 
and apes (favored also in painting from Watteau’s to Huet’s Simgeries) are 
repeated in at least three other of Cressent’s furniture pieces.’ 

While Cressent several times came in conflict with the Guild for making his 
bronzes himself, other cabinet-makers—following the Guild’s rule—employed 
for their bronze mounts the collaboration of sculptors like Jacques Caffieri, 
whose splendid designs can be seen in a set of six unusually large bracket- 
lights,” or the versatile Juste-Auréle Meissonier, whose eccentric style appears 
in the bronze mounts of two tall powder-blue Chinese vases of the Kien Lung 
period. 

In a commode signed by C. M. Cochois (Fig. 4), the Regency style still pre- 
vails in the stilted shape, the heavy, triangular legs and ormolu plaques chased 
with antimion-crested grotesque masks at the three sides. The lower part of 
this commode up to the top drawer actually repeats all the motives of a well- 
known commode by André-Charles Boulle in the Louvre (Fig. 5) ,° and it may 
well have been taken over from Boulle’s workshop at his death in 1732 and 
finished by C. M. Cochois, who stamped it. Cochois was received master in 
1737 and was active in the following three decades. But in a number of his 
known works he continued to cling to the conservative forms fashioned by 
the old André-Charles Boulle and his sons. 

A tapestry set of a large sofa and two armchairs (Fig. 6),'° woven at the 
Gobelins after designs by Claude Audran and Jean-Baptiste Oudry, is witness 
to the general character of the Regency period in the rich framework of its 
arabesque and grotesque motives. Part of these motives on the back of the 
sofa, such as the sphinxes spouting water and the canopy with the two gro- 
tesque harpies kissing swans, recur literally in the sofa of a famous set at the 
Louvre called Le Mobilier des Dieux, which originally came from the King’s 
apartments at Versailles.‘? While Amphitrite appears on the center back of 
the sofa in the Louvre, on our sofa a monkey playing the fiddle has replaced 
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the goddess, and this monkey corresponds exactly with one in a still-life by 
J. B. Oudry in the Museum of Stockholm (Fig. 7). Thus Oudry, who from 
1725 worked for Beauvais and in 1736 also became inspector at the Gobelins, 
evidently designed the animal part into the ornamental framework. Two other 
sofas with a variation of this arabesque composition with parrots and fruits in 
the center have been mentioned by Fenaille:** one was sold with the Roussel 
collection in 1912 in Paris, and the other one is in the collection of Gustave 
de Rothschild, Paris. 

The further development of Louis XV furniture can be followed very well 
at the Getty Museum in a commode by “Joseph” Baumhauer (Fig. 8), four 
signed works by the Master B.V.R.B., two black lacquer corner cupboards and 
a red lacquer secretary by Jacques Dubois, and a writing and reading table for 
ladies by J. F. Oeben. The large commode (Fig. 8), in kingwood and tulip- 
wood, has an almost exact replica in a richly ornamental marquetry commode 
of the former Leeds Collection, London, which is signed “Joseph” (Baum- 
hauer, died 1772) ,and for this reason we can attribute it with certainty to this 
well-known master. Another similar marquetry commode, also signed, was 
sold in 1941 with Mrs. Henry Walters’ collection.** In their curving exuber- 
ance and continuous movement, this commode by Baumhauer and the large 
double desk by the Master B. V.R.B. show the Louis XV type of a certain robust 
and representative character, comparable to Nattier’s and Boucher’s contem- 
porary painting. The pair of corner cupboards and the red lacquer writing 
cabinet signed by Jacques Dubois, a smaller writing table, a black lacquer 
commode, and a green lacquer work table for ladies, all signed by the Master 
B.V.R.B., manifest, on the other hand, the refined taste promoted by the 
King’s favorites, the Marquise de Pompadour and Du Barry, which we find in 
the paintings of J. B. Le Prince or J. B. Huet. Around 1750 to 1760, this pro- 
totype of French furniture had reached its height in beauty, elegance and per- 
fection and had become famous all over Europe. At the same time, Paris 
attracted the best cabinet-makers from other countries, especially Germany and 
the Low Countries. 

In an exquisite reading and writing table in acacia and kingwood (Fig. 12), 
with cube parquetry and flower marquetry, the Getty Museum owns one of the 
great furniture pieces designed and executed by Jean-Frangois Oeben. Direct- 
ing the most successful shop in Paris, Oeben became the teacher of a whole 
generation of famous cabinet-makers like Riesener, Carlin and Leleu and 
was appointed as the King’s first cabinet-maker in 1754. For the Marquise de 
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Pompadour he executed the furniture at the castles of Menars and Auber- 
villers, and for a time she preferred his elegant furniture to all others and spon- 
sored him wherever she could. 

Oeben had learned the trade of locksmith before he changed to cabinet 
making, and the introduction of automatic mechanisms into furniture—such 
as sliding desks or drawers, which, as in our table, open by the turning of a 
key—was his innovation. He was also celebrated for his beautiful marquetry 
work in bright colored woods, in which he inserted naturalistic flowers such 
as tulips, roses, etc., instead of the merely stylized floral ornamentation.** 

A leading cabinet-maker, whose work can be traced from about 1730 to 
1770, was the master who signed his furniture with the initials “B.V.R.B.” and 
which writers since Salverte wrongly interpreted as ‘“B. Vleeshouwer called 
Boucher” by applying the pattern in which Roger Vandercruse called Lacroix 
signed his furniture.’® Four pieces of the Getty Museum show the wonderful 
skill of this master: a large double desk (bureau de milieu a dos d’dne) (Fig. 
10) in tulipwood and kingwood, rimmed in gilt bronze, with rich marquetry 
ornamentation of oak branches outside as well as inside: a similar smaller 
writing table with three pull-out shelves (Fig. 9); a commode in black and 
gold lacquer (Fig. 11); and a small, delicate work table for ladies in green 
and gold lacquer with inlaid Sévres porcelain (Fig. 13), both evidently of the 
later period. The Sévres plaque representing a shepherd couple in the style of 
Boucher or Huet bears the mark ‘““K”’ of the decorator Dodin, and the date 
letter 1761. A pair of similar tables in blue and green lacquer from the famous 
collection of Lord Hillington was recently acquired by Mr. Kress, 

The works of the Master B.V.R.B. were already being exported to Germany, 
England, Spain and Poland during his lifetime, and two whole interiors of his 
furniture have, luckily, been preserved outside of France in the Royal Palaces 
of Dresden and Munich for which they were ordered.’® That the splendid 
double desk from the Duke of Argyle (Scotland) belonged to, or was com- 
missioned for, such a princely interior is obvious from its appearance, both 
from its imposing size and its decoration; it, too, may have found its way to 
the British Isles at the time of its origin, around 1740, as have other pieces by 
the master. Smaller writing and reading tables of the same kind as that in the 
Getty Museum have been known in different collections: one almost identical 
was sold with the P. Dutasta collection in Paris;*? one of the same measure- 
ments but enhanced with mother-of-pearl in the marquetry was sold with 
Mrs. Henry Walters’ collection;** and the same scrolls surrounding the flower 
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ornament recurred in a third one in a Paris private collection, reproduced by 
G. Janneau.’® A charming signed writing desk for ladies with slant front, sold 
at Christie’s on March 1, 1952, may have been a companion either to ours or to 
one of the other tables. The refinement to which the bronze mounts were re- 
duced in the late Louis XV period is evident in the black lacquer commode 
(Fig. 11) signed by the Master B.V.R.B., corresponding in its character to 
several of his other works.*° The ormolu branches blend in so perfectly with 
the gold ornaments of the exotic lacquer that they accompany the contours of 
its design like a second voice. 

Jacques Dubois, who signed both the graceful writing cabinet in red and 
gold lacquer with its Orientalized hunting Europeans (Fig. 15 ) and the corner 
cupboards of the Getty Collection (Fig. 14), was received as master in 1742 
at the age of over fifty and died in 1763, the same year as Oeben. But in these 
years he was one of the best cabinet-makers, many of his works bearing the 
stamp of the royal garde-meuble. Chinese lacquer furniture was already in 
fashion during the Louis XIV period but the lacquer boards were imported 
from the Orient. Only around 1740, under the leadership of two Martin 
brothers, had the French cabinet-makers learned all the secrets of the Oriental 
varnishing, which, in the hands of such masters as Criaerd, Migeon, Dubois 
and Joseph, brought the greatest refinement to the ornamentation of furniture, 
and particularly of commodes and secretaries. It is interesting, however, to note 


that even in this later period genuine Oriental lacquer boards were still em- 
ployed, as the red and gold lacquer boards with Portuguese hunters on the 
Dubois secretary are apparently of Oriental, not of French, origin. 


* * * * 


Around 1760, the first signs of reaction against the exuberance of the curved 
rococo appeared in both architecture and interiors in a return to what was then 
considered antique simplicity. Pompeii and Herculaneum had just been ex- 
cavated (1739-1747) and the excitement, generated by these archaeological 
discoveries, inspired artists and art lovers alike. Some of the most ardent pro- 
moters of this new style were the painters Vien and Cochin, the architects 
Le Guay and Soufflot, the Count de Caylus and the Marquis de Marigny, 
brother of the Marquise de Pompadour, since 1754 superintendent of all the 
arts. Caylus published a book on antique encaustic painting, and the architect 
Leroy, a work of engravings titled Ruins of the Most Beautiful Monuments 
of Greece (1758). As this style reached the height of its fashion under Louis 
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ornament recurred in a third one in a Paris private collection, reproduced by 
G. Janneau.** A charming signed writing desk for ladies with slant front, sold 
at Christie’s on March 1, 1952, may have been a companion either to ours or to 
one of the other tables. The refinement to which the bronze mounts were re- 
duced in the late Louis XV period is evident in the black lacquer commode 
(Fig. 11) signed by the Master B.V.R.B., corresponding in its character to 
several of his other works.*® The ormolu branches blend in so perfectly with 
the gold ornaments of the exotic lacquer that they accompany the contours of 
its design like a second voice. 

Jacques Dubois, who signed both the graceful writing cabinet in red and 
gold lacquer with its Orientalized hunting Europeans (Fig. 15) and the corner 
cupboards of the Getty Collection (Fig. 14), was received as master in 1742 
at the age of over fifty and died in 1763, the same year as Oeben. But in these 
years he was one of the best cabinet-makers, many of his works bearing the 
stamp of the royal garde-meuble. Chinese lacquer furniture was already in 
fashion during the Louis XIV period but the lacquer boards were imported 
from the Orient. Only around 1740, under the leadership of two Martin 
brothers, had the French cabinet-makers learned all the secrets of the Oriental 
varnishing, which, in the hands of such masters as Criaerd, Migeon, Dubois 
and Joseph, brought the greatest refinement to the ornamentation of furniture, 
and particularly of commodes and secretaries. It is interesting, however, to note 
that even in this later period genuine Oriental lacquer boards were still em- 
ployed, as the red and gold lacquer boards with Portuguese hunters on the 
Dubois secretary are apparently of Oriental, not of French, origin. 
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rococo appeared in both architecture and interiors in a return to what was then 
considered antique simplicity. Pompeii and Herculaneum had just been ex- 
cavated (1739-1747) and the excitement, generated by these archaeological 
discoveries, inspired artists and art lovers alike. Some of the most ardent pro- 
moters of this new style were the painters Vien and Cochin, the architects 
Le Guay and Soufflot, the Count de Caylus and the Marquis de Marigny, 
brother of the Marquise de Pompadour, since 1754 superintendent of all the 
arts. Caylus published a book on antique encaustic painting, and the architect 
Leroy, a work of engravings titled Ruins of the Most Beautiful Monuments 
of Greece (1758). As this style reached the height of its fashion under Louis 
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XVI, it was named after him, although the Petit Trianon at Versailles, built 
(1763-1764) by Gabriel for Louis XV and later given to Marie-Antoinette, 
or Ledoux’ pavilion for Madame Du Barry at Louveciennes, already displayed 
in both architecture and interiors all of its essential character. 

Even older cabinet-makers who, like Jacques Dubois or Lacroix, Oeben’s 
brother-in-law, had established their reputation in Louis XV furniture, 
adopted this change of style, which did not, however, occur over-night but 
developed its final forms over a period of years. Best known are the “transi- 
tional’”” commodes by Foullet, Faizelot-Delorme, Roussel, Cosson, Garnier, 
Deinzot, showing the stages of this change perfectly. A smaller cabinet- 
commode (en cas ) of the Getty Museum, signed by Roger Vandercruse called 
Lacroix, offers a simpler example of this type: enclosed by three tambour 
shutters, it still is built with rounded edges but otherwise straight lines and 
surrounded at the top with a guilloche bronze band, the ornament particularly 
favored for all of this transitional furniture. 

The greatest master who contributed largely to the creation of the new 
classical style was Jean-Henri Riesener, who rose from Oeben’s assistant to 
become his true successor. A large cylinder-front writing desk in mahogany 
(Fig. 16), signed by Bernard Molitor (master in 1787), repeats a type which 
Riesener mainly developed. It originated in the famous cylinder-front writing 
desk for Louis XV (Louvre) which Oeben invented and Riesener finished in 
1769. Riesener himself afterwards adapted this furniture to the simpler classi- 
cistic forms and straight lines which we find in his small cylinder desk from 
St. Cloud dated 1777 (Louvre), and in earlier ones. This type was imitated not 
only by Molitor but by most of the cabinet-makers of the period, such as 
Saunier and Leleu, and became very popular during the eighties and early 
nineties. Molitor, born in Germany like so many known cabinet-makers of this 
time, came to Paris around 1773 and was received as master in 1787. It was only 
in these later years, shortly before and after the Revolution, that he acquired 
his reputation.?* Our desk shows the same type as the one reproduced by Count 
de Salverte** but is more opulently decorated with two ormolu friezes, which - 
are the work of Pierre Gouthiére. 

Gouthiére who, during this period played a role similar to that of Jacques 
Caffieri’s at the beginning of the Louis XV era, combined in his work the 
formal classicism of contemporary architecture with a rusticity of ornamenta- 
tion and motives (satyr heads, putti, rams, lions, harpies, etc.) a la Petit 
Trianon. As an artist** he may best be compared to the sculptor Clodion and, 
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with his many-sided talents, produced innumerable sculptured works in all 
kinds of decorative bronze, besides the furniture mounts for cabinet-makers. 
Presumably a pupil of Martincourt, he was recognized as early as 1766 and 
received the title of czseleur du roi in 1771 when he executed different works, 
amounting to 36,000 livres, for Madame Du Barry’s pavilion at Louveciennes. 
The next two years he was commissioned for the enormous sum of over 80,000 
livres to cast bronzes after the designs of the architect Ledoux. During the next 
ten years the Duke of Aumont became his most ardent patron and at the sale 
after his death (1782) many of the fifty-one works in his collection were pur- 
chased by the King and Queen. 

The rare and exceptionally large blue enamel vase (Fig. 1) which Mr. Getty 
purchased from the old collections of Count Potocki and Count Lubomirsky in 
Poland is undoubtedly a masterpiece of Gouthiére in its gilt-bronze ormolu 
of pendant grapevines and four large satyr heads, the horns of which ingen- 
iously form handles. Grapevines and fauns’ heads belonged to Gouthiére’s 
favorite motives, as we see from the description of other vases in the catalogue 
of the collection of the Duke of Aumont,** as well as the beautiful candelabra 
and clock of the Alfred de Rothschild collection,?® and his bronze friezes on 
furniture. 

Gouthiére worked a great deal for Adam Weisweiler and many of Weis- 
weiler’s furniture pieces show the repetitive ormolu motives cast in Gouthiére’s 
workshop, such as the trumpet-blowing patti and putti riding on lions, which 
in our collection are to be found on both the Molitor desk and the elaborately 
decorated upright secretary by Adam Weisweiler (Fig. 17). 

Weisweiler, like Oeben and Riesener, came from Germany, was received 
master in 1778, and by that time had captured the taste of the court, and par- 
ticularly of Queen Marie-Antoinette, by the playful and delicate manner in 
which he made his furniture, secretaries, tables, etc., for ladies’ boudoirs. 
While he used black lacquer similar to Riesener, marquetry is normally re- 
placed in his furniture by the painted Sévres soft paste porcelain which, after 
the late sixties, had become more and more fashionable. Thus, three large 
Sévres panels with nosegays of flowers are inset into the fall front and two sides 
of our secretary,*° which in its general character (interlaced stretchers and 
caryatids in Egyptian dress flanking the corners) quite closely corresponds to 
those pieces originally part of Marie-Antoinette’s apartments at St. Cloud.*7 

Of this form of upright secretary, decorated more or less luxuriously with 
Sévres plaques painted with flowers, the Getty Collection contains no less than 
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three other examples, all signed by well-known cabinet-makers, such as Claude 
Charles Saunier (received master in 1765), Jean-Francois Leleu (received 
master in 1764), and Martin Carlin (received master in 1766), the two latter 
co-pupils of Riesener in Oeben’s workshop. The Sévres panels of Saunier’s 
coach-secretary (secrétaire de carosse )** are signed by Baudoin (1750-1800) 
and dated 1776. Carlin’s were usually executed by Commelin, porcelain painter 
attached to the Sévres factory between 1768 and 1802. 

The most elaborately ornamented secretary (Fig. 18), which in its luxurious 
appearance matches that of Weisweiler, is signed by Martin Carlin and has a 
near companion piece in the Wallace Collection in London.** Rounded at the 
sides, it contains open shelves inlaid with marquetry and is equally as remark- 
able for its well-balanced composition as for its originality of design. Pro- 
portions and harmony show in Carlin’s work the same personal and distinctive 
note as in that of Riesener or Weisweiler. He combined rounded and straight 
lines in the most interesting patterns and thus, for instance, used the round 
Sévres panels in the fall front with the rounded edges and open shelves in our 
and the Wallace Collection secretaries, but inset the square body of a similar 
cabinet (formerly Victor de Rothschild Collection) with square Sévres panels. 
The tasseled drapery motive in the center of the bottom drawer and the 
frieze of swagged valance on the top recur in other works by Carlin*® and were 
probably executed by Gouthiére’s pupil P. Thomire, who worked for Carlin 
and Riesener as Gouthiére worked for Riesener, Weisweiler and Carlin. 

Carlin, who was received master in 1766 and died relatively early in 1785, 
furnished, among others, most of the rooms of the castle of Bellevue for ‘‘Mes- 
dames de France,” and with Riesener the apartments of Marie-Antoinette in 
St. Cloud. More than any other cabinet-maker he applied to his furniture the 
small plaques of Sévres painted with flowers. A surprisingly large number of 
his works have found their way to this country and he is best represented at 
the Philadelphia Museum (with eight signed pieces from the Hamilton Rice 
Collection) , the Huntington Gallery, San Marino (with five pieces) and in 
various other collections. Besides the above-mentioned secretary, the Getty 
Museum owns two of his circular guéridons, closely alike, one signed, the other 
unsigned, with soft paste Sévres tops painted with flowers and surrounded by 
a bronze gallery in basket pattern. Bureaux de dame, reading and music stands 
with corresponding decoration exist at the Huntington Gallery, the Nissim de 
Camondo collection, Paris, the Lady Carnarvon and Duke of Buccleuch collec- 
tions, the Wallace Collection and the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
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1 Three tapestries from the Loves of the Gods series, woven after F. Boucher’s design at Beauvais from 1749 
on, were donated to the Los Angeles County Museum by Mr. Getty. One large hanging of this series has 
remained with the Getty Museum and covers the main wall of the Louis XV gallery. In it are combined the 
two motives of Bacchus and Ariadne and Jupiter and Antiope, which otherwise were woven in two separate 
tapestries, as the one at the County Museum demonstrates. The four other tapestries of this Louis XV room 
belong to the set called The Story of Psyche, which was probably the most successful of the series designed 
by Boucher for Beauvais, as it remained on the looms from 1741 to 1771, the year of his death. The third 
motive of the series of five, Psyche’s Toilet Before Her Meeting with Cupid, is reduced on both sides, as so 
often happens, and the last piece, Psyche at the Basket Weaver, bears the coat-of-arms of France and Navarre 
and was thus ordered, as were most of them, for a member of the royal family. This set came from the collec- 
tions of Walter Guiness and Lord Iveagh. 

2 It is little known that the painters Boucher, Nattier and Cochin belonged to his clientele also. 

3 L. Duvaux, Livre-Journal de L. D. Marchand-bijoutier ordinaire du roi, new edition, Paris, 1873, II, 166 
and 171. 

* Ibid., pp. 303 and 310. 

5 Reproduced by E. Molinier, Histoire des Arts Appliqués, vol. III, Le Mobilier au 17/18e siécle, p. 99, from 
the former Josse collection, Paris. Later in the Chappey collection and described as an early work by Mlle. M. J. 
Ballot in her monograph, Charles Cressent, Paris, 1919, pp. 113 and 136. 

6 Reproduced by Carle Dreyfus, Le Mobilier Francais, Musée du Louvre, vol. 1, pl. 10; A. Feulner, Kunst- 
geschichte des Moebels, 1927, p. 312. 

7 See Molinier, op. cit., pl. VIII and p. 108; Mlle. M. J. Ballot, Charles Cressent, Paris, 1919, p. 148; Dreyfus, 
op. cit., 1, 8, pl. 11; and Feulner, op. cit., figs. 263-266. 

8 From the Rohan-Chabot and La Rochefoucault collections. Similar sets of the same size are in the castle of 
Chantilly and the Louvre. 

® See Dreyfus, op. cit., vol. I, pl. 4. 

10 From the collections of Count Boni de Castellane and Georges Blumenthal, New York. 

11 Dreyfus, op cit., no. 162; Molinier, op. cit., pl. XIV, p. 149; Feulner, op. cit., fig. 300, p. 351. 

12 M. Fenaille, Etat général des tapisseries de la manufacture des Gobelins, I1, 379-380. 


13 On its top right rail the commode bears an almost rubbed off stamp mark which reads as that of N. Petit 
(master in 1765, born 1730; see Francois de Salverte, Les ébénistes du XVIIle Siécle, Paris, 1927, p. 272). 
It seems, however, impossible that this artisan could have made the commode; he most probably repaired it. 


Sale of Mrs. Henry Walters collection at Parke-Bernet, New York, 1941, Catalogue, vol. II, no. 1401 (for- 
merly Ch. Stein and P. Dutasta collections). 

14 Among the furniture pieces mentioned in the inventory which was drawn up on the occasion of the marriage 
of Jean-Henry Riesener to Oeben’s widow, Marguerite van der Cruse, in 1767, we find in the latter's bedroom 
two “tables a secrets” (estimated at 450 livres), “une table a écrire bien fini’ (800 livres), which probably 
corresponded in style and ornamentation to four corner cupboards described as follows: “‘ornés de bronzes, 
plaqués en bois d’armaranthe avec un cartel en bois gris orné de fleurs” (600 livres). See Molinier, op. cit., 
p. 153, note. Two similar toilet tables in the Residence Palace at Munich and the former Albert von Gold- 
schmidt-Rothschild collection were reproduced by Feulner, op. cit., p. 338, and in Pantheon, 1931, p. 243. 

15 Working on a thesis about the Master B.V.R.B., a student of Pierre Verlet at the Ecole du Louvre has only 
recently discovered from archives his real name and will publish it soon. For this master’s works see Salverte, 
op. cit., p. 31; A. Theunissen, Meubles et Siéges, 1934, p. 20; Feulner, op. cit., pp. 324, 326-330. 

16 Feulner, op. cit., pp. 324, 326 and 330. 

17 Sale Catalogue Galerie Georges Petit, Paris, June 3, 1926, nos. 144, 146. 

18 Auction Catalogue Parke-Bernet, New York, April 30, 1941, vol. II, no. 1420. 

19 Guillaume Janneau, Les Petits Meubles, Paris, pl. XVI (together with writing table Dutasta). 

20 Victoria and Albert Museum, London, see O. Brackett, The Jones Collection, 1922, vol. I, no. 15 pl. 7 
(former de Ganay, Josse, Burat and Doisteau collections). Cf. Janneau, Les Commodes, pls. 2 and 4. 

21 Salverte, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 

22 [bid, pl. XLIV. 

23 See Jacques Robiquet, Pierre Gouthiére, Paris, 1912, Baron Ch. Davillier, Le Cabinet du Duc d’ Aumont, etc. 
Accompagné de notes ... sur Pierre Gouthiére, Paris, 1870. 

24 See Davillier, op. cit., nos. 114 and 159 and p. 24. 

25 Reproduced Seymour de Ricci, Louis XVI Furniture, p. 255. 
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26 Reproduced de Ricci, op. cit., p. 127, from the Nathaniel de Rothschild collection, London. 

27 See Feulner, op. cit., p. 487, fig. 401; de Ricci, op. cit., pp. 129 and 147. 

?8 From Prince Narishkin and Henry Walters collections. See Sale Catalogue Parke-Bernet, 1941, vol. II, 
no. 1399. 


29 Reproduced de Ricci, op. cit., p. 128. The most royal bonheur du jour, from the Palace of Pavlovsk, of the 
same large type of meuble a étagére, with rounded side shelves, marquetry ornaments and drapery bronze frieze 
in common with ours, is reproduced by Denis Roche in Le mobilier francais en Russie, vol. ti, pl. LVI. It was 
acquired by the Grand Duchess Marie Feodorowna in 1782, at the time of her grand tour of France with her 
husband, the future Emperor Paul I. On this occasion they spent several millions to furnish their newly 
constructed Palace of Pavlovsk with French furniture, Sévres porcelain, etc. 


80 See Theunissen, op. cit., p. 23, pl. X, and de Ricci, op. cit., pp .89 and 252. 

N.B. After the final preparation of this article, Mr. Getty purchased a number of other important pieces of 
furniture from Sir Charles Beatty, the well-known English collector. Among them are a second bureau plat by 
Charles Cressent, with satyrs’ masks at the corners and in scroll-shape around the side drawers, and a black 
lacquer commode of the same design and with the same ormolu motives as the one here attributed to Joseph 
Baumhauer. 





JOHN SINGER SARGENT AND 
JUDITH GAUTIER 


By CHARLES MOUNT 


SERIES of portraits of one sitter by one artist is bound to have an extra- 
ordinary interest to the public because of the unusual opportunity it 
presents to measure the reactions and overtones which are always 

present in a portrait, but less easily distinguished in a single work. The inter- 
play of personality, and the human equation, become more clearly evident, 
especially if, as is the case with the six portraits Sargent did of Judith Gautier, 
they can all be established as the work of one summer and the obvious differ- 
ences in the aspect of each picture cannot be attributed to time, human frailty, 
or any of the other changes of circumstance which might be present over a more 
prolonged period of time. In this instance, also, there is an opportunity to see 
a previously unknown group of works by one of the best known American 
painters, for until recently, when The Detroit Institute of Arts purchased its 
portrait of Judith Gautier by lamplight, only one of the series had ever been 
seen by the American public. Four of them were found in France by the author 
while doing research for a biography of the artist, and the fifth, though it 
appeared in America in 1899, seems since that time to have disappeared. 
That they remained so long unknown is not surprising, for during his early 

years in Paris, when it always seemed success was just about to come to him, 
and he meantime experienced more struggle than he was ever willing to admit, 
Sargent was in the habit of telling even his family only the more creditable 
events of his professional life. Thus we find his father writing back to America 
in November of 1883: 

John is just now in, or near, Florence whither he betook himself a month ago 

(his native city, you know!) after having passed most of the summer in 

Brittany at the Chateau of a frenchman whose wife’s portrait he was painting. 

His is a pleasant life, I fancy, is John’s; he seems to be respected, even 

admired, and beloved (according to all accounts), for his talent and success 

as an artist, and for his conduct and character as a man; his work is a pleasur- 

able occupation to him and brings him a very handsome income; he travels 

about in countries which provide him with materials for his pictures as well 

as with bread and butter and with elements of health and enjoyment; he is 

well received everywhere, for his manners are good and agreeable, he is 

good looking, plays well, paints well, converses well &c &c &c. In short he 

has given us, his parents, great satisfaction, so far.’ 





Though many of the matters related to his son’s material welfare in this sum- 
mary were far indeed from the facts, having suffered during the process of 
double distillation they had undergone, first when told by the son, and then 
when repeated by the father, it was undoubtedly true that Sargent had spent 
much of the summer in Brittany at the Chateau of Pierre Gautreau, the Parisian 
banker, while working on a portrait of his wife in the fits and starts that were 
all Madame Gautreau would give him. ; 

He found it a galling experience as the summer wore on and she constantly 
interrupted the progress of the picture with social matters, or on recurrent days 
a servant informed him Madame Gautreau could give him no time because 
of more pressing considerations. He could not merely pass his days idly wan- 
dering the house, and fretting and fuming; he seems to have spent most of this 
enforced leisure nearby at the home of Judith Gautier. Moving as he did in the 
artistic and literary circles of the French capital, it was only natural that with 
his great interest in music, and his gifts as a pianist, he would gravitate to the 
inner circle of the Wagnerians, becoming acquainted with their high priestess. 
Not only had she the distinction of being the daughter of the great Theophile 
Gautier, in itself a most significant qualification, but many years before, as a 
young music critic, had journeyed to Lucerne where the master lived in volun- 
tary exile,” and there, despite the watchfulness of Cosima, captivated the great 
lover that was part of Wagner’s Olympian clay. For years she had periodically 
been his mistress, and the recipient of scores of letters that ninety years after 
their creation still waft a warm breath to the reader. Though she consistently 
reduced her age, Judith Gautier was eleven years older than Sargent, and a 
woman of considerable experience when her eyes first lighted on him. Added to 
that was the fact that in this last year of Wagner’s life her relations with him 
had abruptly been terminated. He wrote that henceforth Cosima would obtain 
all the costly stuffs he liked to have sent him from Paris. There was hardly an 
adieu, and no further letters, decidedly a strange ending to an alliance lasting 
nearly fifteen years. In Paris Judith Gautier lived at 50 Rue des Martyrs, but 
her real home was the house not far from the Gautreaus’, near St. Enogat, in 
Brittany, where she had built herself a brick and stone establishment of square 
Louis Philippe design, standing just off the edge of a twenty foot precipice 
immediately over the beach. A stairway with curved stone balustrade led to the 
sands below, and surrounding the house was a garden, in which the short, 
rather bulgesome figure of its mistress seemed overtopped by the flowers. “Prés 
des Oiseaux” she named it, with typical poetic fancy, and when he stood at the 
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top of the stair, the gulls circling lazily over his head in rising currents off the 
cliff, their shrill voices filling his ears, Sargent knew what she meant. It was a 
strange experience to swim in the surf at her doorstep, then mentally refreshed, 
and filled with physical lassitude, gather up his things to carry them up the 
steps into the distant world of Ottoman stuffs and filigreed hangings, carpeted 
walls and pillowed corners, furnishing the interior. Awaiting was an air of 
harem-like comfort, quiet, and self-indulgence. 

That he spent a good deal of the summer at St. Enogat while painting 
Madame Gautreau at Paramé is easily surmised from the numerous studies of 
the house and its mistress. It is interesting that there is no formal type portrait, 
which he might have felt more inclined to do under the more ideal circum- 
stances of his Paris studio, and too, as though he did not feel the necessity of 
employing his fullest talents, nor any desire to set tongues wagging. When he 
arrived, however, it was fully equipped with oils and water colors, pencils and 
his sketchbooks in which to draw, and the lifetime habit of working every 
minute immediately became evident. Many people might have thought Judith 
Gautier not especially good looking. It was only those with an eye for such 
things who pointed to her nose, that flowed straight from her forehead, and 
said hers was a Grecian profile. Indeed it was, and as she herself felt rather 
proud of it, we must attribute Sargent’s indifference to his labors on that other 
piquant nose belonging to Madame Gautreau. He also found the two had a 
common impatience. She had refused Lembach when that artist, then at the 
height of his fashionable reputation, asked her to sit, and this she did for no 
better reason than a distaste for holding still. Sargent however declared him- 
self an ardent admirer of her beauty,*® and because of this, and an apparent 
desire to humor him, she felt greater need to let him have his way. His further 
excuse for such constant effort was that he was never satisfied, and unable to 
do her beauty justice, though in reality, consumed as he was by a desire to work, 
and fuming over Madame Gautreau, he would have pressed anyone present 
into service in the same way. What their relationship might have been early 
that summer, when his visits began, cannot be said. Wagner figured in his mind 
as a titanic genius burst upon the world, and to know someone who had been 
intimate with him doubtless flattered this young painter of twenty-seven. As 
the summer wore on, and he continued to visit, painting her again and again, 
some gentle trace of a faint incense comes out of his pictures, and the revela- 
tions they supply of both artist and model. More and more one becomes con- 
scious of trampling over the stale remains of a romance with this former 
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mistress of Wagner, and it is curious to think that the same passions were 
shared by two such different forces in the arts. 

There are three oils, one water color, a wash drawing, and one pencil draw- 
ing which date from that summer. The wash drawing, which was done by 
lamplight, showing her in a decidedly beguiling way, seems to have disap- 
peared, for though he left his other studies with Mlle. Gautier, of this he gave 
her a photograph suitably inscribed in pencil, taking away the original. His 
sister now possesses a duplicate photograph, which she believed to be the 
drawing itself until my examination proved otherwise. The other five pictures 
were those left behind when the summer ended and he returned to Paris with 
his still incomplete portrait of Madame Gautreau, before going off to 
Florence. The variety of impressions he gained from a single person is re- 
markable, and were it not symptomatic of an entirely different state of mind, 
might almost seem to illustrate the philosophic idea that when one loves a 
woman she is always the same, and yet, ever different. Actually these many 
Judith Gautiers were brought about by the rather idealistic plane on which 
his relations with the few women in his life were set. He himself said the 
only one that satisfied him was the oval pencil drawing of her head (Fig. 1), 
which decidedly does portray a Judith Gautier rather different from the others. 
Here she possesses a spritely youthful charm, a certain coy warmth in her gaze, 
and a Gallic brightness of expression which was certainly what captivated 
those who knew her. It was only one aspect, however, as he must have been 
aware, for in order to achieve it he had concentrated upon only the largest 
forms of the head, simplifying all else, and giving the eyes and gently parted 
lips a prominence they rarely have in a living person. It formerly bore an 
inscription across the bottom, which was erased, the artist instead signing 
it across the hair, with what significance we can only guess. Something of 
this same charming quality is also apparent in the oil study known as The 
Wind (Fig. 3), where the face, half lost in the shadows cast under her hat 
by the brilliant sunlight, has the same simplification of mass, and the eyes, 
deep in their shadowed sockets, something of the same expression. She stood 
for this picture on the edge of the precipice over the beach, framed by the 
clouds in the sky above, while his easel rested uneasily on the sands below; 
and the title was come by quite naturally during the short period of work 
that went into it. 

Just as soon as he turned her into profile, as he did for the water color 
painted in the garden (Fig. 4), a new aspect emerged, for it was perfectly 
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true that no matter how kind one might be to this woman, and however 
much the perfect idealization of love she might have been for a short time,* 
she was no longer the youthful charmer he was sometimes able to show. 
And curiously, once he had done so, the slim, rather graceful form which 
seemed to lie under the fluttering garments in The Wind filled out into the 
obviously matronly pattern which had in fact been hers since early women- 
hood. Short, with ample bosom, and bread across the hips, this seems a dif- 
ferent woman from the one who had ogled him by lamplight, and whose 
expressive eyes charm us even yet in the drawing of her head. The water color 


has psychological revelations of another sort as well, for with its spotting of 


flower forms high up in the composition, it seems almost a foreboding of 
one of the most striking elements later employed in his most famous early 
garden picture, Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.” It is unlikely that any memory 
of this little sketch lingered when two years later, having left Paris on the 
heels of a complete breakdown in his fortunes following the scandal over 
his portrait of Madame Gautreau, and while trying to establish himself in 
England, he undertook that picture. It does, however, demonstrate something 
of his artistic nature, showing that an impulse, such as the placing of these 
large light forms high up in a dark background, might be present for several 
years before it came to full fruition and a use consistent with its value. 

One weekend, interrupted again in his work on the portrait of Madame 
Gautreau, he returned to Paris where, faced by the prospect of the celebrations 
of Bastille Day, he proposed to friends that they accompany him to Haarlem 
for three days, to look at Frans Hals.* During another such hiatus he appears 
also to have traveled with Judith Gautier, for the wooded landscape and the 
stream which figure in the picture called In the Country (Fig. 2) are totally 
unrelated to her Brittany home, and Mile. Gautier herself told the friend to 
whom she left this group of five pictures that it was done elsewhere. 

Filled with enthusiasm, despite the unfortunate aspects of this summer, 
and rather whimsical as he always was, he decided to do a large picture of 
her, evoking visions of a full-length portrait. Mlie Gautier later said he drew 
her many times for this portrait,’ and then, because he did not have a suitable 
canvas of the right proportions with him, went out and broke up a kitchen 
table to provide a wood panel over which he could paint in this white heat 
of inspiration. Sensitive to his surroundings in the rather unique way he 
always was, the first sketch for this proposed composition, painted at night 
by lamplight, bears strong feeling of the Oriental surroundings in which it 
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was painted, though they are nowise apparent in the picture itself. We are 
presented instead with a rather too honest image of her standing in the dim 
interior of her house, beside the piano she played less well than he, still in 
the same kimono-like attire she wears in all his studies of her, which was a 
part of her Oriental affectation; and more interesting still, suddenly looking 
every bit of her forty years (Fig. 5). The ideal image which had shut out 
her true self seems by now to have completely fallen away; the wide eyes, 
which still talk of her vivacious conversation, no longer hide the impression 
of middle-aged buxomness, the magic of his former vision having fled before 
a sudden onslaught of realism. There is nothing actually or arbitrarily Japanese 
about the composition when it is studied, the slight flattening arising from 
the curious effect of the lamplight, and the figure having no real patterning 
of its rotundity that can be detected. Still, an indefinable aura of the Orient, 
as it made itself felt from out of the gloom as he worked, is transmitted through 
this work. The uncanny way he was always able to impress his own subtle 
perceptions upon each thing his brush touched cannot be better illustrated. 

No doubt the long succession of pictures he made of her that summer 
wearied Judith Gautier, for it was a terrible nuisance to a woman who by 
nature was impatient, and much as she wished to accommodate this brilliant 
young man, she was finding it tiresome to forever be asked to hold still. As 
time passed and he painted her by sunlight and lamplight indiscriminately, she 
learned to fear the appearance of his paints, and the palette being set for 
another picture. No doubt she set him down as tall and strong, young and 
capricious enough to be interesting and a good lover, but she found him tire- 
some too. The boy was always playing with his paints. Perhaps, too, mature 
woman that she was, she had the wisdom to see, as we can, that the first glow 
was gone; and thus the friendship of the summer ended. Apparently there 
was ill feeling, for the following spring, when his portrait of Madame 
Gautreau became a scandal at the Salon and he was more in need of friends 
than ever before in his life, it was the little coterie of critics gathered about 
Judith Gautier who attacked him most violently in the press.* 





1 Dated 4 rue Longchamp, Nice (Alpes-Marit.), France, Nov. 16, 1883. A group of over one hundred letters 
written by Dr. Fitz William Sargent to relations in America were collected by Winthrop Sargent from among 
his family, and are now in the possession of Winthrop Sargent, Jr., of Haverford, Pa., who kindly allowed 
me the use of them. 

2 The story of this trip is retold in Wagner at Home, by Judith Gautier, London, 1910. The details of her 
relations with Wagner are from M. Dita Camacho, Judith Gautier, Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre, Paris, 1939. 
Wagner's letters are in the Manuscript Division of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

3 This, plus the other reflections and quotations given here, was told by Judith Gautier to Madame Suzanne 
Meyer-Zundal, to whom she left her pictures, together with all her other property. Interview with Madame 
Meyer-Zundal, Paris, October 5, 1954 

* Fuller explanations of his lifelong search for this ideal are in my biography, to be published this October 
by the W. W. Norton Co. 

5 Tate Gallery, London. (Chantrey Bequest) 

6 Albert de Belleroche, in The Print Collector's Quarterly, XIII (1926), 31. 

7 An examination of his sketchbooks at the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, did not reveal any drawings obviously 
related to this picture, though many leaves were torn out. 

§ Particularly Henri Houssaye. 
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Fig. 1. JACOB VAN OOST THE ELDER, Philemon and Bane? 
San Francisco, M H. de Youne Memorial Museun 
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NOTES ON FLEMISH SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY PAINTING: 
JACOB VAN OOST AND THEODOR VAN LOON 


By Juttus S. HELD 


HE endless flood of wild attributions to the few great names with 
which the general public is acquainted is largely caused, no doubt, 
by the desire to enhance the commercial value of the work in question. 
A fair share of responsibility, however, must be borne by the students who 
fail to push their investigations into the dark corners of the history of art; 
into those seemingly less promising areas where the so-called minor masters 
reside. Our ignorance about these secondary lights is surely a factor in the 
cancerous growth of the auvres ef the great masters. It is also responsible 
for the undeservedly low opinion in which many of these masters are held. 
While all this is probably true for most of the schools of painting since 
the Renaissance, it seems to me particularly noticeable in the field of Flemish 
seventeenth century painting. Here the overpowering figure of Rubens has per- 
mitted only a few artists of great productivity, or of a marked personal style, 
to remain distinguishable; yet even with men such as Jordaens and Van Dyck 
he shares borderline areas where the distinction of hands remains difficult. 
It is still worse with the criticism as it concerns the many artists who, for 
one reason or another, have lost the reputation they once enjoyed. Their signed 
and documented pictures, where they survive, have been duly listed in cata- 
logues, guide-books, and biographical lexica, though even these listings are 
often enough incomplete. But there are many paintings in Belgium and 
abroad which, because they are unsigned, sail under false flags or huddle in 
the limbo of anonymous works. It is the purpose of this article to rescue a few 
of these pictures from obscurity and to associate them with respectable names. 
In doing this I continue the task of clarifying the awvres of the pittori minori 
fiamminghi which I started in 1951 with an article in this magazine, and con- 
tinued with two others published in Belgium in 1952 and 1953.’ It is my 
intention to follow up this study at irregular intervals, with others on dif- 
ferent masters. The material for such a series is ample. I hope that it will also 
be considered by others as deserving of this attention. 
In 1950 the M. H. De Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco obtained 
as a gift from R. Heinemann a large and impressive canvas (633@ x 9214 
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inches) on the subject of the visit of Jupiter and Mercury at the home of 
Philemon and Baucis (Fig. 1). The subject was frequently treated in Flemish 
art,* but this painting has stylistic characteristics which at first sight do not 
suggest a Flemish origin. The figures, while heavily proportioned, are very 
clearly outlined. They are assembled on a shallow stage; recessive elements 
are largely suppressed. The strict profile view of Baucis chasing the goose, 
the conventional contrapposto pose of Philemon, and above all the figure of 
Mercury with its recollection of classical statuary motives give to the painting 
a character more sculptural and classical than we are wont to associate with 
Flemish art. The colors, too, in which a subdued and neutral scale prevails, 
have none of the sensuous brightness which we tend to expect from a com- 


patriot and contemporary of Rubens. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 


painting has been listed and reproduced*—even though with reservations— 
as a work of the French school. The attribution may have been prompted, 
among other reasons, by some faint analogies with works of the circle of the 
Le Nain. Yet the exploration of the many wrinkles of the old people’s epi- 
dermis, of the luxuriant undulations of hair and beards, of the succulent quality 
of the various meats, fruits and vegetables, stamp the painting clearly as the 


product of a Flemish master, though he must be sought elsewhere than in 
Rubens’ circle. 

It is not too difficult to determine the proper author of this work. The sober 
clarity of the style is found in the school of Bruges and particularly in the 
works of that master who is perhaps the finest representative of this school 
in the middle of the seventeenth century: Jacob van Oost the Elder. While 
many of his paintings are still found in churches in Bruges, he is best known 
by some portraits, particularly a charming family portrait in the Bruges 
Museum, in which the figures, placed on a terrace, are largely and clearly 
silhouetted against landscape and sky (Fig. 3). We find in this picture a state- 
ment of form as plain and straightforward as in the canvas in San Francisco, 
rendered in a sharp but not obtrusive light; the boy in the center holding a 
branch with peaches looks very much like a near relative of old Philemon in 
the other work. Here we find also the long, somewhat awkwardly drawn hands 
and the emphasis on large dark eyes. 

Close analogies are found also in signed and dated religious paintings by 
Van Oost. One, of 1643, shows the Holy Family with St. John and Elizabeth 
(Fig. 2) in which the latter figure represents a type of old woman very 
much in the character of Baucis in San Francisco.* The highlights on the 
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Virgin’s gown resemble those on Mercury’s drapery. Elizabeth’s and the 


Virgin’s hands and Joseph’s feet look as if they had been cast from similar 
molds. We find there, too, the handsome, almost sculptural curls of hair. The 
layout with its plain background and the isolated treatment of each figure 
ofters additional points of contact. 

Similar stylistic affinities can be pointed out in another painting, d 


(and like the previous one unpublished, or indeed even mentioned in suct 


ated 16406 


lexica as Wurzbach, Thieme-Becker or Bénézit). It is a large canvas in the 
.] il 4 ae ‘ . a - - aoe —. 
church of St. Gilles at Bruges. representing a religious allegory based on the 


words: “Omnia in Mensura, et numero, et pondere’”’ from the twenty-second 
verse of the eleventh chapter of the apocryphal book of Wisdom (Fig. 4). In 


1 c 1 Se 1 ] 11 
the upper half one sees the Trinity (each personage under a crown held by 


chez*1hs ) supporting a celestial sphere in which a three-ma: ted sailing vessel, 
surrounded by the zodiacal signs, navigates the much smaller globe of the 
earth. From a cornucopia held at the right by an angel fall emblems of virtues: 
a bridle, anchor, book, mirror (?), a rose and a lily. In the lower foreground 
four putti examine and manipulate weighing and measuring tools such as 
scales, dividers, rulers, etc. The theme of God’s Greatness and Wisdom, in 
contrast to the limitations of man’s knowledge, is further developed in a small 
scene in the lower left corner where Van Oost depicts the famous meeting of 
St. Augustine and a little boy on the shore of the sea. The picture was probably 
commissioned by tradespeople, whose income was derived from seagoing 
vessels. 

Although the treatment of light and shade is softer here than in the paint- 
ing of Philemon and Baucis (which may be due to a reworking the Bruges 
painting is said to have had at a later time) ,° we find again many similarities 
in the somewhat flaccid rendering of the flesh parts, the long, slightly wooden 
hands, and even the treatment of the sky with its hasty and unorganic indi- 
cation of clouds. 

The handsomest figure in the San Francisco painting, the youthful Mercury 
with his large, dark eyes, full chin and lips, can finally be compared with 
positive results with what is surely one of Van Oost’s most attractive paint- 
ings: the very elegant boy with fur muff in the London National Gallery, 
dated 1650. 

The comparison with these paintings of the 1640's and of 1650 makes it 
rather obvious, however, that while the San Francisco painting can be attrib- 
uted to Van Oost with a fair degree of certainty, it can hardly have been 
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painted as late as these pictures. It is in many respects more clumsy than these 
later works, in which the artist shows a higher degree of skill derived from 
practice. On the other hand, it has a certain earthy simplicity which makes up 
for the greater facility shown in the more mature works. Despite some recent 
studies on Van Oost® no serious investigation of his development and of the 
main influences which have contributed to it has been made, except for the 
facile and almost self-evident observation that he, too, like practically every 
other Flemish painter, was affected by the vogue of Caravaggism, and shows 
in addition, again like almost everyone else, influences from the Bolognese 
school and from Van Dyck. It is fairly certain that Van Oost, who was born 
in 1601 and became master in 1621, was in Italy between 1621 and 1629, when 
he is again recorded in Bruges. There is no reason, however, to assume, as 
most scholars seem to be doing, that he spent the entire time there. The earliest 
dated paintings which we have are from 1633 (Portrait of a Man in Berlin) ; 
we are thus without any work from the first twelve years of Van Oost’s activity 
as master. And yet it is exactly this period which would enable us to determine 
the forces which contributed most towards the formulation of his style. 

The San Francisco painting seems to be capable of throwing light on this 
“dark” period of Van Oost’s career. Being both ambitious and awkward, it 
has many of the aspects that are typical for early works of gifted painters. It 
certainly fits best into the beginning of the career of this master if compared 
with the other works that are known from his long life (he died in 1671, 
and there are works from as late as 1668). Since iconographically there are 
some connections with Rubens’ Philemon and Baucis (except that Van Oost, 
like some of Rubens’ followers, exchanged the roles of Mercury and Jupiter), 
it is possible that he knew Rubens’ work, if only through an engraving. Yet 
there is no stylistic contact with the works of the great Antwerp painter. A'l 
the more weight should be given therefore to the observation that there is a 
considerable k‘nship between the San Francisco painting and the works of 
Theodor van Loon of Brussels. 

Of the many Flemish painters who have been neglected by posterity, Van 
Loon is perhaps the one who least deserved such a fate.* While he may have 
failed to fulfill the promises which his earlier works made, these youthful 
achievements ought to be sufficient to secure for him a place alongside such 
masters as Abraham Janssens (whose career rather parallels his) and even 
Jacob Jordaens. In his own time he enjoyed considerable fame, and Descamps 
still speaks with great respect of him, although he complains of his dark and 
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heavy colors.* W. Coebergher, one of the most versatile and influential artists 
in Flanders in the beginning of the seventeenth century, seems to have been 
particularly interested in Van Loon’s career. The association with Coebergher 
appears to have started in 1609—the same year in which Coebergher himself 
began his work for the pilgrimage church of Montaigu (Scherpenheuvel), 
which was to be the first major structure of the Baroque style in Flanders. 
Van Loon, learned himself, was in contact with scholars, particularly Erycius 
Puteanus of Louvain, who made a poem in Van Loon’s honor and for one 
of whose books Van Loon designed a frontispiece; he designed another one 
for De Maerselaer’s Legatus—the same book for which Rubens, too, made a 
frontispiece several years later. In 1621 the town of Louvain offered Van Loon 
special privileges if he would settle there, which he did. He decorated the 
chapel of Castle Tervueren for Albert and Isabella, the governors of the 
Netherlands, but the most important job, and one which is today still in its 
original place and setting, was the task of providing all the major altarpieces 
for Montaigu, seven in number. (In addition to these, there is today an eighth 
painting hy Van Loon in Montaigu, a Pieta, which is somewhat smaller than 
the other pieces.) The paintings in Montaigu are variously dated in the liter- 
ature, the extremes being 1623 and 1628. In 1625 Coebergher was reimbursed 
for 6000 fl. which he had paid to Van Loon. When I visited Montaigu, which is 
somewhat outside the average tourist’s itinerary, I read distinctly a signature 
“Theodorus Vanlonius pingebat 1616” on the Meeting at the Golden Gate 
(Fig. 5), so that some revisions in Van Loon’s chronology appear to be in 
order. 

There is also some confusion about Van Loon’s date of birth, which used to 
be given as 1585 and ca, 1590; more recently evidence has come to light that 
he must have been born ca. 1581/82 so that he was a man in his mid-thirties 
when he was active in Montaigu. While his works are fairly common in Belgian 
churches and museums, his real stature can best be appreciated in Montaigu. 
The paintings (one of which has never been photographed) are very large; 
the major figures are over life-size. In the emotionally over-charged atmosphere 
of the famous pilgrimage center these paintings impress the visitor with a kind 
of rustic majesty and somber grandeur. Van Loon’s figures have the dignity 
and spiritual grace of Tolstoyan peasants. Their hands are gnarled, their fea- 
tures plain (Fig. 7). They are draped in heavy, voluminous robes which flare 
out towards the ground so that the figures look doubly earthbound. The colors 
are muted, steely grays, blues, ochres and rich dark reds. The paint is applied 
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broadly but with considerable opacity. While he had no actual contact with 
the Spanish painter, Van Loon’s art has much in common with that of Zurbaran. 

Van Loon was in Italy between 1602 and 1608, and again later in 1628-16209. 
Whatever the sources of his style (which deserve more study than they have 
been given so far) °, it is an almost inescapable observation that his art was of 
major importance for Van Oost. The Baucis from the San Francisco painting, in 
her cumbersome dress, her wrinkled profile silhouetted against a dark drapery, 
reminds one strongly of St. Anne from the painting in Montaigu (Fig. 6), 
while Philemon’s creased face and sumptuously curled hair is remarkably like 
that of Joachim in the same picture. Nor are these the only connections which 
can be established between the two artists. 

In the small museum of the Maagdenhuis (a municipal hospital) in Ant- 
werp, which owns among others some important and well-known paintings by 
Jordaens and Van Veen, there is a curiously neglected painting of great merit. 
It is attributed to Th. Rombouts, but this attribution for good reasons has not 
been accepted as far as I can see. Indeed, this noble portrayal of the Supper at 
Emaus (Fig. 8) is a typical work of Van Loon. It betrays his characteristic style 
in the proportion of the figures, whose length and mass seem to increase 
towards the lower extremities; in the broadly modeled faces, especially of the 
old, shaggy-bearded disciple at the right; and last but not least, in the colors, 
with their subdued harmonies of blue and ochre in Christ, gray and light green 
in the disciple at the left, and gray and deep red in the one at the right. We 
even find the rather characteristic feature of somewhat darker-hued tips of 
noses which enhance the plebeian impression of the figures.'° 

This beautiful painting, which is closely related to the early works of Van 
Loon, is built compositionally not unlike Van Oost’s Philemon and Baucis. 
The low table, seen from a low eye-point, the shallow stage terminated by a 
wall parallel to the picture plane, the little still-life suspended in the upper 
left corner, and above all the general impression of bulk and of weight point 
again to some connection between the artists, in addition to the blunt textures 
and the neutral colors. 

Even at a somewhat later time, recollections of Van Loon’s style abound in 
Van Oost’s work. One of the most striking cases is the painting of a Miracle 
of St. Anthony in the Musée Communai at Bruges,’? which evidently reflects 
the compositional scheme of the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple of 
Montaigu, as well as Van Lcon’s manner of modeling and of lighting. 

In the early 1620's, when Van Oost was still an impressionable young artist, 
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Van Loon, who had just finished his great works in Montaigu, was surely a 
major figure in the eyes of his contemporaries. His fame had not yet been 
eclipsed by the greater master from Antwerp. He must have attracted younger 
men just because he worked in such proud independence from Rubens’ style. 
The significance of the painting in San Francisco lies in the fact that it strongly 
suggests a contact established probably in the 1620’s between the most promi- 
nent master of the Brussels school and the later leader of that of Bruges. 
Whether Van Oost stopped with Van Loon on his way to Italy, or whether 
he stayed with him after his return, we cannot say, though the fact that Van 
Loon himself is reported in Rome in 1628 would favor the first alternative. 
The evidence, if I read it correctly, points to more than a casual contact. No 
matter what Van Oost owed to Italian influences, the works of Van Loon must 
have played a major role in his artistic formation. 





1 “Sketches by Lucas Franchoys the Younger,”” The Art Quarterly, XIV (1951), 45; “The Burdens of Time,” 
Bulletin Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, 1 (1952), 11; “The Authorship of Three Paintings in Mons,” sbd., 
II (1953), 99. 

2 W. Stechow, “The Myth of Philemon and Baucis in Art,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 


IV (1940/41), 103. 
3M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, I/lustrations of Selected Works, San Francisco, 1950, fig. 73. 


« The painting is signed: ‘“Van Oost F. 1643.” , 
5 Fierens Gevaert, La Peinture a Bruges, Brussels-Paris, 1922, p. 61. 

6 A von Schneider, Caravaggio und die Niederlinder, Marburg, 1933, p. 112; R. A. d’Hulst, “Caravaggeske 
Invloeden in het ceeuvre van Jacob van Oost de Oude, Schilder te Brugge,” Gentse Bijdragen to de Kunstge- 
schiedenis, XIII (1951), 169. The study by P. Bautier, Les Van Oost et la fin de l’Ecole de Bruges, 1944, has 
not been accessible to me. 

7 There are a few sympathetic comments on this master, such as those found in Thieme-Becker (by Z. von 
Manteuffel) and in Dictionnaire des Peintres (P. Fierens). The disparaging attitude is, however, still found 
in Van Puyvelde’s La Peinture Flamande a Rome, Brussels, 1950, p. 186, who says that Van Loon “‘suivait, 
en faible epigone, le mouvement international.” For recent literature on Van Loon see V. Brughmans, Les 
Peintures de Theodore van Loon a Montaigu, Louvain, s. d.; Th. Corneil, “Th. van Loon et la peinture 
Italienne,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique belge de Rome, 1936, fasc. XVII, p. 192; Comte d’Arschot, 
“Tableaux peu connus conservés en Brabant,’’ Revue Belge, XII (1942), 259; and XIV (1944), 143 

8 J. B. Descamps, Voyage Pittoresque de la Flandre et du Brabant, Paris, 1838, passim. 

9 P. Fierens, op. cit., mentions mannerist influences and such of Borgianni, the Carracci, and Domenichino 
10 This is by no means the only unidentified painting by Van Loon which I have come across. An Annunciation 
in the church in Wilmaersdonck and an Adoration of the Shepherds in the church of St. Etienne in Braine 
l’Alleud, both listed as ‘Flemish School,” are typical works of Van Loon’s. A large canvas of the Repentant 
St. Magdalen, with two angels and a veritable mountain of skulls, in the treasury of Maestricht Cathedral, is 
either an original or a faithful copy after Van Loon; I have been unable to study the picture closely or to 
obtain a photo. 

11 Fierens-Gevaert, op. cit., pl. 92. 

N.B. Figures 3-8 copyright ACL, Brussels. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


A STILL-LIFE BY JACQUES DE GHEYN 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


T= Vanitas reproduced here (Fig. 1), now in a New York private 


collection, has a curious history. In The Illustrated London News of 

January 21, 1911, appeared an article devoted to this painting, accom- 
panied by several illustrations, under the title “Rembrandt's Earliest Picture? 
A canvas which bears the date 1621.”"* The writer, P. G. Konody, pointed out 
that the painting was signed VAN RYN Ft AN 1621, and was, therefore, 
the earliest work by Rembrandt, ante-dating by six years the hitherto known 
earliest painting, The Money-Changer in the Berlin Museum, which bears the 
date 1627. The owner of the Vanitas was the well-known English collector and 
connoisseur, Sir J. C. Robinson, who some years before had also discovered 
The Money-Changer and had presented it to the Empress Frederick, who, in 
turn, had given it to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

The Vanitas was later acquired by Charles Sedelmeyer and published in a 
beautifully printed booklet with the title “Une Vanitas par Rembrandt.” 
Sedelmeyer was at this time the leading Paris dealer of Rembrandt paintings, 
through whose hands more than one hundred paintings by the master had 
passed. It was he who published Dr. Bode’s standard work on Rembrandt 
paintings in eight volumes which, characteristic for the time (and I am afraid 
the times have not changed much in this respect), no other publisher had the 
courage to publish. 

It is amusing to read about the difference of opinion in the Vanitas brochure. 
I mention only that Dr. Bode was skeptical, saying it was unlikely that the 
painting was by the young Rembrandt, as no Dutch painter was allowed to 
sign a painting with his name as long as he was still a pupil. This is un- 
doubtedly correct, and should also be remembered in the case of other paint- 
ings supposedly by Rembrandt which have dates prior to 1625. (Rembrandt 
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worked with Lastman probably in 1624.) Curiously enough, nobody seems 
to have questioned the quite unusual signature. 

I saw the painting some years ago in the studio of a New York restorer. 
A cleaning revealed that the signature had been changed into “Rembrandt” 
from “De Gheyn” (the D & G interlaced) , whose paintings were little appre- 
ciated at the time the Vanitas was discovered. * 

The interest in Jacques de Gheyn in recent years is mainly due to his unusual 
and strangely imaginative drawings.* Yet, he was a many-sided artist, as we 
learn from Regteren van Aitena’s excellent monograph; his reputation in his 
time was based upon his engravings and etchings, his miniatures and garden 
designs, and his large paintings, of which only a few are known. He was a 
theoretician as well and belonged to the highly cultured circle of Constantin 
Huygens. Most of his known paintings take an exceptional position within 
the first phase of Dutch seventeenth century painting: his early flower still- 
lifes, his miniature portraits, his small pictures of flowers and insects, his life- 
size portraits of horses belonging to Prince Maurits, his large representation 
of a teacher with two pupils, and some of his historical and biblical composi- 
tions. Our Vanitas is also a work of considerable importance for the develop- 
ment of Dutch painting. It is probably the first and most imitated of all the 
still-lifes of this type in Holland. 

The idea of the Vanitas still-life goes back to Italian sources, where we find 
in the early sixteenth century compositions of this type in marquetries of 
church furniture, as Charles Sterling has proved.° In the Netherlands the 
Vanitas painting appears in the middle twenties of the seventeenth century in 
different schools; somewhat later in France and Germany. Usually David 
Bailly of Leiden is considered to be the earliest painter of Vanitas paintings. 
But Bailly was the pupil of Jacques de Gheyn. And those who are better known 
as Vanitas painters, like the two Steenwyck brothers and Jan Davidsz de Heem, 
were pupils of Bailly. Their dated Vanitas still-lifes begin to appear in the 
second half of the twenties. In Rembrandt’s inventory of 1658 appear three 
Vanitas still-lifes which have not yet been rediscovered; as two of them are 
mentioned as retouched by Rembrandt, and for other reasons, besides, it is 
likely that they belonged to his early Leiden period. All these paintings are 
later than the present still-life, which is dated 1621 (if the third numeral is 
correct and has not been changed from a “1” into a “2” to bring it nearer in 
date to Rembrandt's early period). 

The composition has the classical reminiscences typical for De Gheyn’s 
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work, It is built up in a triangle in the Italian manner, the skull taking the 
center part; above is a vase of Roman design. The plaster-casts on the upper 
shelf are after Roman or late Greek sculptures. To show his knowledge of 
Latin literature, the artist has added on a cartellino the sentence “Servare 
modum finemque tueri” (the “I” has been changed wrongly into an “R’’) 
(“Observe due measure, look to the end, and follow nature”). Underneath 
this inscription another one is visible, which was erased later by the artist, 
reading: ‘‘Finit coronat opus.” 

Rembrandt was undoubtedly acquainted with Jacques de Gheyn. The one 
who could have been intermediator was Constantin Huygens, one of the first 
admirers of Rembrandt and a friend of De Gheyn, whose son lived next door 
to him in the Hague. We know of a small portrait (in Hamburg) which Rem- 
brandt painted of Maurits, the brother of Constantin Huygens. This little 
painting has a pendant in Dulwich College and I was at one time (1907) ° 
tempted to regard it as a portrait of Constantin. What would be more natural 
than for Rembrandt to have painted companion pieces of the two brothers, 
to whose interest he owed so much? But I was mistaken. On the reverse of the 
Dulwich painting an inscription was discovered, which read that the one 
represented was Jacques de Gheyn the younger, the son of our artist. That this 
is correct can be proved by the fact that the Rembrandt portrait is mentioned 
in the will of the younger De Gheyn.* 

That Rembrandt, however, actually painted a portrait of Constantin Huy- 
gens is more than likely. Many suggestions have been made, but no one, as 
far as I can see, has pointed to the so-called Musician in the Corcoran Gallery 
at Washington (Fig. 3). Here we find the same elongated features and the 
protruding eyes as in the authentic portrait of Huygens by Thomas de Keyser 
in the London National Gallery (Fig. 2). I leave it to the reader to decide 
whether the similarity between the two portraits is great enough to warrant 
an identification. In Rembrandt’s portrait the sitter looks worn out and older 
than in the London one, which was painted seven years earlier. We know from 
Huygens’ biography that he went through a difficult period in the intervening 
years. That he holds a sheet of music in his hand would correspond to the fact 
that Huygens was proud of his knowledge of music and was an amateur com- 
poser. In the year 1633, the date of the Washington portrait, the relationship 
between Rembrandt and Huygens must have been very close. It was in this year 
that the great statesman induced Prince Henry to order the famous Passion 
series from Rembrandt which is preserved in the Munich Pinakothek. 
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1 The unusually large painting (H. 113 cm.; W. 161 cm.) is painted on wood, not on canvas. 
2 As the Sedelmeyer booklet has no date, I am uncertain whether Sedelmeyer acquired the painting from 
Robinson or the latter from the Paris dealer. 
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8 The fine article by Dr. O. Hirschmann in Thieme-Becker Lexicon appeared in 1920. The comprehensive 
study on De Gheyn’s drawings by Dr. J. Q. van Regteren Altena in 1936. 

* See J. Rosenberg in The Art Quarterly, XVII (1954), 166. 

5 La Nature Morte de I’ Antiquité a nos jours. Paris exhibition catalogue, 1952, Nos. 6 and 38. 

6 Onze Kunst, 1907. 

7 Seymour Slive, Rembrandt and His Critics, 1953, p. 19, where the literature is quoted. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AUTHENTICITY 
IN CRANACH'’S LATE PERIOD 


By JAKOB ROSENBERG 


OW far is the elder Cranach the author of the extensive production 
in his large workshop at Wittenberg, after his two sons, Hans 
(1500/05-1537) and Lucas (1515-1586), had become able assist- 

ants to their father, if not artists in their own right? In formulating this ques- 
tion so pointedly we set ourselves a seemingly hopeless task, since there is little 
chance of a thorough disentangling of all the codperative hands that con- 
tributed to the making of a painting in a late Medieval or early Renaissance 
workshop such as Cranach’s. But the craving for Eigenhandigkeit, while some- 
times overdone to satisfy a collector’s desire for safe investment, is not neces- 
sarily a modern feature. As early as the Renaissance and certainly in the seven- 
teenth century collectors cared very much for full reassurance about the authen- 
ticity of works of art which they owned or wanted to acquire. The most telling 
case of this kind that comes to mind is Rubens’ letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
in which the artist offered to the English nobleman a number of paintings that 
were available in his workshop, pointing out for each individual item the de- 
gree of authenticity or pupils’ participation respectively. Yet, in the heat of 
discussion art historians sometimes forget how intimate must have been the 
codperation in the old workshops, whether Rogier van der Weyden’s or 
Wolgemut’s, Verrocchio’s or Bellini’s, Cranach’s or Titian’s. 

The Venetians in particular organized large family studios whose inner 
workings we should like to understand better than we do. The Cranach work- 
shop shows in comparison slight differences. One of these was that the elder 
Cranach obviously insisted that every version of his many standard themes— 
whether a Madonna, a Judith, or a Venus—show a certain variation. Thus, he 
could present each one as an original rather than a copy, although these varia- 
tions never went beyond superficial changes of details while the character of 
the whole remained very much the same. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
master’s signature—the winged serpent often accompanied by a date—does not, 
as far as I know, occur on any outright copy. Portraits provided the only ex- 
ception to this insistence upon variation, for understandable reasons. Some 
of them, such as portraits of Luther, Melanchthon or the Saxon Electors, were 
turned out in such quantities (mostly in smaller sizes and probably for lower 
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prices) that it was hardly advisable to complicate this mass production by 
variation. 

A change in the form of the signature (from 1537 on, the upright bat-wings 
of the serpent were lowered to a horizontal position and transformed to bird- 
wings) induced E. Flechsig* to assume that in the year 1537, when Hans, the 
elder son, died, the workshop passed into the hands of the younger brother 
Lucas. The father, to continue Flechsig’s theory, had already retired in the 
early twenties, too busy with other than artistic occupations, and Hans had 
then taken over until his premature death on a trip to Italy. This suggestion, 
which led Flechsig to an undue extension of Hans’ work, found little favor 
with other Cranach specialists. Max J. Friedlander, in the Cranach monograph 
on which I codperated,” expressed the prevailing opinion in assuming that 
Hans never attained a noticeable independence of his father. The sketchbook 
signed by Hans in the Kestner Museum in Hannover definitely shows a weaker 
hand, and his few signed paintings are practically identical with the elder 
Cranach’s style. And as for Lucas the Younger, all the evidence so far available 
indicates that he was a poor composer when left to himself, and outstanding 
only in portraiture. In this category, however, we can hardly distinguish his 
hand before 1546, when his style begins to show features of its own.* In a 
recent article on a late drawing by Cranach the Elder* I have tried to support 
with further evidence the thesis that the old Cranach was still the guiding spirit 
in his workshop, and that no one else could invent with the same facility and 
character. But since we do not yet have full certainty about the situation in his 
workshop, but only an approximate notion, we must give our attention to any 
new material that contributes to the clarification of this problem, even though 
it brings only minor corrections or further confirmation of the present concept. 

This is the case with a painting of Judith (Fig. 1), hitherto unknown, which 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco recently ac- 
quired, The fact that a new version of a standard theme by Cranach turns up 
is not, in itself, an unusual event, although the one under discussion is a fine 
example of the old Cranach’s art by its all-over quality, its brilliant color, its 
unusually good condition and respectable provenience.® The bright, rosy flesh 
tone of the young woman, the golden jewelry and blond hair, the intense 
orange-red and the yellow-brown of her costume, are strikingly set against the 
black background. This picture, while not a surprising discovery, adds indi- 
rectly to our insight into Cranach’s late art and activity by its close relationship 
to a silverpoint drawing in Dessau (Fig. 2) which obviously served as a model 
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for the painting. This undeniable and unusually rare relationship between a 
painting and a drawing in Cranach’s work would by itself attract our atten- 
tion and induce us to date the two closely together, that is to say, in or after 
1537, since the painting shows in the lower left corner a genuine signature of 
that late phase (the snake with horizontal bird-wings). 

Such a conclusion, however, is challenged by the previous assumption in the 
Cranach literature about the date of the drawing. We hear, from Flechsig on 
down to Girshausen, ® that the drawing is to be dated about 1512-1515, that is, 
in Cranach’s middle period. The reason given is that the silverpoint drawing 
on its verso, St. George Fighting the Dragon (Fig. 3), is believed to be closely 
related to a woodcut of that period (L. 16). The discovery of the Judith paint- 
ing, however, refutes this assumption, unless we are willing to date the two 
works, the painting and the drawing, more than twenty years apart, which 
would be most unnatural. In fact, if we examine the case thoroughly we find 
that the relationship between the St. George drawing and the St. George wood- 
cut is by no means close enough to allow the above conclusion. The woodcut 
shows an earlier style, not only in costume and setting, but in draughtsmanship, 
which is richer and more flamboyant as seen in many ways, particularly in the 
dramatic intertwining of horseman and monster, whose tail goes under the 
horse’s belly and comes up behind. The Dessau drawing is considerably closer, 
in its relief-like order and appearance of the saint, to a painting of a St. George 
now in Dessau (Fig. 4) which dates 1520-1525 (F. and R. 117) and shows the 
saint also bareheaded and wearing similar armor and costume. But the drawing 
is still later than the painting, and therefore the last of the known examples of 
that subject, as we conclude not only from its indirect relationship to our Judith 
painting, but also from its style. 

We realize here the neatness and the refinement, the peculiar proportions, of 
Cranach’s late work, with the tendency to a rather tame relief order and an 
avoidance of a dramatic intertwining of forms with each other in space. So the 
sword is no longer swung from the rear, and therefore partly covered by the 
saint, as in the woodcut and the painting. Rather it is held in the front plane 
by the horseman, allowing to the figure the clear silhouetting which Cranach 
emphasized so much in his late style. If, then, we can date the two Dessau 
drawings in the artist’s late period, we can also relate them better to the only 
other known silverpoint drawing, the one in Berlin, interpreted as the Sé/ver 
Age (G.56) with satyrs and nymphs in the wood, which is closely related to 
paintings of about 1530 representing the same subject. In the Berlin drawing 
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also we notice a similar elegance and neatness, the same emphasis on ornate 
silhouettes, with the avoidance of complicated and active spatial relationships 
between the figures. 

If we accept the Dessau drawings as of 1537 or later, we need not be dis- 
turbed by the fact that the Berlin drawing of the Silver Age is seven to ten 
years earlier, because Cranach’s late style shows hardly any sign of change 
after 1525, and the change of signature in 1537 is not accompanied by a visible 
change of treatment. On the other hand, our conclusion brought about by the 
discovery of the Judith painting is helpful not only in clarifying the develop- 
ment of Cranach the draughtsman (which Girshausen still found difficult to 
resolve when erroneously dating the silverpoint drawings far apart). It also 
brings further confirmation that Cranach in his old age was still the guiding 
spirit in his workshop, directing the execution of the paintings, whether by 
himself or by competent assistants, with authentic designs by his own hand. 
Such full authenticity is more easily established with his drawings than with 
his late paintings. Of the latter, as of the ]udith painting here discussed, we can 
never go further than to say that they match in quality of execution the best of 
his late production, and therefore will have met the master’s approval and 
received his signature. 


1 Cranachstudien, Leipzig, 1900, 1; also Tafelbilder Lucas Cranachs d. A. und seiner Werkstatt, Leipzig, 1900. 
2 Max J. Friedlander and Jakob Rosenberg, Die Gemalde Lucas Cranachs a. A., Berlin, 1932, pp. 19 ff; also the 
pertinent passages in the catalogue, for which I was responsible. 

3 [bid., p. 21 and nos. 344-352. 

4 The Art Quarterly, XVII (1954), 281. 

5 Panel, 3114 x 22 inches, purchased from Harry G. Sperling, New York, who kindly informed me about the 
provenience: collections of Charles IV of Spain; Duke of Lucca, 1840; Duke of Hamilton, 1882; T. Laurie and 
Sons, London; Sir William Callan, Glasgow. Literature: Christie Sale, London, July 25, 1840; Waagen, III, 
294; Hamilton Palace Sale, June 17, 1882. 

® Theo Ludwig Girshausen, Die Handzeichnungen Lukas Cranachs des Alteren, 1936, pp. 29 and 66 (no. 23). 
N.B. Facsimile reproductions used for Figures 2 and 3, courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum Library, Harvard 
University. 
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HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE IN IRAN 


By BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 


HEN in the fateful last year of his life Alexander marched his 
army out of Susa, the Macedonians entered 


a country [that} abounds in all manner of fruit trees; so that it seems a place 
of deiight for gods and men. . . . Afterwards he came into a country that 
breeds and pastures an innumerable company of horses.* 


The plain in which the royal mares were pastured was called the plain of 
Nysa and the horses were all Nysaean, as Herodotus tells us.’ 


Thence after seven encampments he came to Ecbatana in Media.® 


This fertile vale, described by Diodorus as the breeding-ground of the 
famous Nysaean horses, lay in the ancient province of Media in the region 
about modern Kirmanshah, northward to the fabled rock of Bisutun and the 
moist valleys of the Zagros range. Ecbatana, the splendid summer capital of 
the Achaemenid kings, is believed to have raised its jeweled battlements on the 
site of modern Hamadan. 

The name Nysa must have had a magic sound for Greek ears. Although it 
is not mentioned by Classical writers, the ancient name of this region must have 
suggested to Alexander and his successors the Nysa of Dionysian legend, which 
the Macedonian conqueror, in his emulation of the wine god’s eastern pro- 
gress, recognized again in another Nysa in southern Afghanistan.* Such an 
attachment to Dionysus would have been reinforced by the moisture and fruit- 
fulness of the land and its fabulous steeds as one of the classic emblems of the 
god. One Dionysian shrine in this region has long been known to students of 
Iranian antiquities.” 

Although it would be folly to attempt to identify Nisaea in Media with the 
mythical Nysa of Dionysian legend,* the very character of this region, with 
its humid fertile valleys dedicated from time immemorial to the cult of fruits 
and vines, combined with its rich pasture lands for its famous horses, must 
have made it appear particularly favored by Dionysus as god of luxuriant 
fertility. 

While the exact location of Nisaea is disputed, there appears to be agree- 
ment that it was located in the region between Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, 
and the famous rock of Bisutun.*? As observed by Newell, the coins of Antio- 
chus I, struck at Ecbatana, with representations of mares and colts, seem to 
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point to the fact that Nisaea must have been in the immediate vicinity of this 
ancient capital. *® 

It is from this region that there have come to light six very distinctive masks 
or busts of Sileni. One from Kirmanshah was noticed by Herzfeld in 1916 at 
Baghdad (Fig. 1);° another, found at Dinawar near Kirmanshah, was for- 
merly in the collection of Friedrich Sarre in Berlin (Fig. 2).1° Two others 
found their way in 1929 and 1930 into the collection of the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore (Figs. 3 and 4). These latter are reputed to have come from Hama- 
dan." It is apparent at once that all originally were part of a single stone vessel, 
and it is perhaps not too much to suppose that these Sileni once decorated an 
altar or vase in a Dionysian sanctuary, perhaps at Khurha or in Ecbatana itself. 

The material of all of these heads is a fine-grained dark gray stone. As the 
Baltimore examples illustrate particularly well, the surface originally had a 
very high polish. Both the stone itself in color and type and its lustrous finish 
are like a reappearance of the fabric and technique of the Achaemenid carv- 
ings at Persepolis, although it would be difficult to prove that this limestone 
was drawn from the same quarries that furnished the material for the palaces 


of Xerxes and Darius. 
The heads, published more than thirty years ago by Herzfeld, were identified 
by that distinguished scholar as Satyrs, Sileni, or Barbarians.** Sarre regarded 


his specimen as a Satyr.’*® Ghirshman, the latest scholar to notice these frag- 
ments, describes them as Satyrs and Sileni.** A. W. Lawrence, perhaps follow- 
ing Herzfeld and Sarre, briefly noted the specimens known to him as Satyr 
heads.*® 

Although we cannot undertake an investigation of the problem of Satyr and 
Sileni iconography, in the interest of identifying our present examples it seems 
appropriate to summarize the development of the two types. Both Satyrs and 
Sileni were originally nature spirits who at some time were assimilated into 
the Dionysian cult. Both were originally semi-bestial in form, the Satyrs repre- 
sented with goat-like attributes, and the archaic Sileni portrayed with the ears 
and feet of the horse, so that these latter were closely related to the centaurs. 
Both undergo a process of humanization, culminating in the youthful Satyr type 
immortalized by Praxiteles, and the aged, Socratic type evolved for the Sileni. 

The Sileni, aged and broken woodland spirits, were the offspring of Silenus 
who himself taught Dionysus the cult of the vine. As deities presiding over 
running streams, they were appropriate counterparts to the Satyrs and personi- 
fications of the luxuriant fertile powers of nature, and in a sense duplications 
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of Dionysus himself as a god of the vital forces in the world of growing things. 
Often as we see them dancing in obscene and drunken rout in the Greek vase 
paintings, we are apt to think of the Sileni as emblems of that barbarism and 
incontinence which were forever suppressed by the balance and reason of the 
Greek mind. Actually, they were something more than amiable figures of 
lubricity. They held the power of prophesy and the secrets of the past; so that 
they are to be regarded rather as embodiments of the wisdom concealed behind 
a rough and uncouth outward appearance, the Hellenic counterparts of the 
Buddhist arhats and the fabled Bodhidharma of Zen tradition. It is for this 
reason that in literature they are likened to Socrates, a likeness that finds its 
way into art as well.*® 

One has the feeling that in the fourth century and later the names of Diony- 
sus’ attendants were becoming confused or interchangeable. Herodotus de- 
scribes Marsyas as a Silen, whereas Plato identifies him as a Satyr.’* In the 
realm of art, as in the present case, it is merely an academic question as to 
whether we wish to refer to these aged bearded heads as elderly Satyrs or 
Sileni. All that can safely be said by way of a distinction is that heads with 
pointed ears, like the one in the Sarre Collection, are Satyrs, and the Socratic 
types in our group may be designated as genuine Sileni. 

These heads are all strongly individualized representations of extraordinary 
old men. The parted lips and wildly staring eyes, enframed in flame-like hair 
and beards, impart a strangely demonic, passionate quality to the faces. There 
is an element of that expression of tragic pathos which was the Hellenistic, and 
specifically Pergamene, elaboration of the style of Skopas. The head originally 
discovered by Herzfeld has the most marked resemblance to what we think 
of as the Socratic type in the strangely moving character of the pathetically 
ugly features. This resemblance, as has been suggested above, was no accident, 
but a deliberate reference to the philosopher, with the idea that just as Socrates’ 
malformed features veiled a profound and elevated spirit, so Silenus and the 
Sileni, for all their rough exterior appearance and dedication to drunkenness, 
were in reality embodiments of a deep and mysterious wisdom. 

Stylistically, the nearest relative of these Seleucid heads are to be found in 
the Sileni as atlantids that uphold the stage of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
(Fig. 5) ** Since these figures certainly belong to the original dedication of the 
first century B.C. rather than to the restorations under Nero and Hadrian, they 
provide a satisfactory chronological parallel as well. Not so deeply carved as 
the strongly Pergamene head of Silenus in the Capitoline Museum, they belong 
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to a period when a more linear type of surface carving was gradually replacing 
the pictorial style of the early Hellenistic period.*® 

A small marble head of a Silen in the Gallatin Collection provides another 
prototype for those from Hamadan (Fig. 6).*° Like the Seleucid examples 
this representation of the demi-god belongs to the Socratic type with its small, 
unlovely features compressed under the massive domical forehead. Icono- 
graphically, this Silen with its pointed ears and wild hair and beard seems close 
to the Iranian types.** But the handling of the stone is more in terms of broadly 
carved masses with only a slight reliance on linear definition. As a result, the 
head in the Gallatin Collection lacks the hardness and sharpness that gives a 
somewhat frozen quality to the Seleucid heads. The lovely warmth of the mate- 
rial and the indefinable way in which the features and form as a whole seem 
to emerge from the rough mass of stone impart a feeling of animation to the 
carving and sense of vibrant, breathing aliveness to the mask itself. These 
qualities, so characteristic of the great masterpieces of the fourth century, are 
dissipated when form is translated into a more precisely linear indication of 
anatomical structure, so that even the Hamadan heads, although the work of 
a Greek sculptor, are more like inanimate masks in the Oriental sense than 
moving evocations of flesh and spirit in stone. 

Although the character of the architectural monument to which the heads 
from Iran were originally attached cannot be reconstructed, it is apparent that 
it was a hollow cylindrical object, such as a puteole or vase. There is also the 
attractive possibility that the heads may have been part of a circular altar, such 
as the round one with masks of Dionysus, which stands in the precincts of his 
temple at Athens.** Although these heads are more severely stylized, so that 
they appear more like masks, the linear interpretation and the exaggerated 
quality of pathos are in the same general and stylistic ambient as the figures 
from the Theatre and the Seleucid Sileni. 

The importance of Media as a center of Hellenism under the Seleucids is 
not surprising in view of the passage of the great highway from Babylon to 
the East. Ecbatana, the former summer capital of the Achaemenid emperors, 
continued as a great city and the occasional residence of the Seleucid kings. 

Finds of Seleucid art in Iran are scarce, indeed, a scarcity to be explained not 
so much by the nonexistence of Hellenistic monuments in Iran as by the thor- 
ough destruction of later conquerors of the plateau. In this regard it is not with- 
out significance that with the exception of the remarkable sculpture recovered 
at Shami in the ancient Elymais,?* almost all the surviving relics of Greek rule 
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Fig. 6. Head of Silen 
New York, Albert Gallatin Collection 





are concentrated in the Hamadan-Kirmanshah area: these would include the 
temples of Khurha and Kengavar,** the ruins at Istakhr;*° in sculpture, in 
addition to our heads, the lion of Hamadan** and the Greek bronzes recently 
unearthed at Nehavand and a monumental head in the museum of Teheran.** 

Although it is beyond the scope of this article to consider ali of Seleucid art 
in Iran, it may be mentioned that these Sileni belong to the same period of the 
extension of Hellenistic art to the East as the remarkable treasure trove of 
bronze and marble sculpture discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at Shami in south- 
western Iran.** This collection comprised what were apparently cult images 
installed in a temple dedicated to deified sovereigns in the ancient kingdom 
of Elymais. Included were a bronze head of Antiochus IV, a full-length por- 
trait statue of a Parthian in a semi-Hellenistic style, together with bronze and 
marble fragments, revealing a gradual Orientalizing of Greek forms.*® 

A close parallel for the Satyr heads is the marble portrait of a bearded Par- 
thian discovered at Shami.*°® Although this site is sometimes dated as late as 
the first century A.D., a much more persuasive argument is advanced by 
Ghirshman: the Shami shrine was one of the sanctuaries of Elymais, despoiled 
by Mithradates I in reprisal for the raid of Demetreus II, so that the whole col- 
lection of sculpture must be dated before 140 B.C.** This marble head displays 
the same combination of Hellenistic idealism and linear surface definition that 
characterizes the Silen and Satyr heads from Media. 

The relics of Seleucid-Hellenistic art in Media must be dated in the period 
between the original conquest by Alexander the Great and the final recovery 
of this province by the Parthians under Mithradates I in 140 B.C. There is little 
likelihood that after the defeat of Antiochus VII and the consolidation of the 
region into the Parthian Empire any dedications in a Greek style could be ex- 
pected. The Philhellenism of the Parthian kings so widely advertised on their 
coins was only political propaganda for the conciliation of their Greek sub- 
jects. Indeed, even in the restricted field of coinage, the only moneys in a pure 
Greek style are those made by Greek die cutters for Mithradates I in the mint 
of captured Seleucia—imitations of the money of Demetreus I and II.*? The 
later history of Parthian coinage is one of progressive debasement under the 
hands of native craftsmen. This is a process which we are equally familiar with 
in the development of so-called Parthian sculpture; the degeneration of monu- 
mental sculpture is already apparent in the official memorial of Mithradates’ 
reign at Bisutun and to an even more marked degree in the occasional frag- 
ments of Parthian carving of later centuries. ** 
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The first step in the misunderstanding of Hellenistic ideals under Oriental, 
specifically Parthian, influence may be illustrated by a head of Mithradates I 
in the collection of Professor David M. Robinson.** This portrait is marked 
by a return to the conceptual and linear definition of ancient Oriental tradi- 
tion, although the framework of the head is still Hellenistic in its articulation 
of the structure according to anatomical, rather than purely schematic con- 
siderations. The difference between this head and the masks of Sileni from 
Media is very much the same as that which separates the style of the coins of 
Demetreus II and the Parthian imitations of these issues under Mithradates I. 

As I have already noted elsewhere, these Seleucid heads of Sileni provide 
a stepping-stone between late Greek art of the Mediterranean world and the 
still strongly Hellenistic heads of Satyrs and other Classical types from 
Taxila.*° These fragments from the apsidal temple at Sirkap belong to the 
same period as the famous Ionic fire-temple at Jandial, a period when the city 
under Parthian domination was predominantly under Greek influence in both 


architecture and sculpture. 


1 Diodorus, XVII, 11. 

2 Arrian, VII, 13, 1. 

8 Diodorus, op. cit. 

* Arrian, V, 1, 1. See J. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, Gottingen, 1896, p. 243. 

5 E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, London, 1934, p. 50, pl. VII. 

® The fabled birthplace of Dionysus is usually written Nysa or Nyssa, and so also the Nysa of Alexander's 
march to the Indus (Marquart, p. 243). The famous plains in Media are known as Nisaea, Nysa, or Nysaya. 
R. Ghirshman goes so far as to state, ‘Il se peut qu identifiant cette région avec le lieu de la naissance de leur 
dieu favori . . . les Grecs lui aient élevé 14 un temple.” (L’Iran des origines a I'lslam, Paris, 1951, p. 211.) 
7 Marquart, pp. 158 ff. 

8 E. T. Newell, The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints, Numismatic Studies, No. 1, American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1938, pp. 167-8. 

® Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Berlin, 1920, p. 33, Taf. XIX, O. 

10 F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, Berlin, 1922, Taf. 53. H. 7% inches. Two others are in the Museum 
of Teheran (R. Ghirshman, Iran, Penguin Books, 1954, pl. 27 (c & d). 

11] am indebted for this information and other helpful suggestions to Miss Dorothy Hill of The Walters Art 
Gallery. These heads were recently shown at the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, in an exhibition of Hellenistic 
Art in Asia, December 28, 1954—February 15, 1955. These heads measure 71/, and 73% in height. 

12 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 33. 

13 Sarre, op. cit., p. 25. 

14 Ghirshman, op. cit., p. 236. He is referring to the Teheran examples. 

15 A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, New York, 1927, p. 70. 

16 Plato, Symposium, 32. 

17 Herodotus, VII, 26. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Zw. 
Reihe, 5, Stuttgart, 1927, p. 49. 

18 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 39. 

19 [bid., p. 125. Both the Sileni at Athens and their Iranian counterparts have prototypes in the more pictorially 
realized statues of Sileni from Delos (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, xxxi, 1907, p. 517, pl. X-XI). 
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29 A Godard, “Les statues parthes de Shami,” Athar-e-Iran, I, 1937. 
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84D. M. Robinson, “A Graeco Parthian Head of Mithradates I,” American Journal of Archaeology, XXXI 
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NOTES ON OLD AND 
MODERN DRAWINGS 


THREE DRAWINGS BY INGRES 


By AGNES MONGAN 


HEN the paintings, water colors and drawings by Ingres in the 

Grenville L. Winthrop Bequest’ were added to the number of 

works by that master already in the Fogg Museum as part of the 
Loeser Bequest and the Sachs Collection,” the Fogg became a center of unique 
importance in this hemisphere for the study of Ingres’ work. At present the 
Fogg possesses ten paintings and forty-eight drawings and water colors by 
Ingres. 

Several recent additions augmented both the variety and distinction of the 
Ingres collection. A generous donor, Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, has given 
two drawings, each of the highest quality but very different one from the 
other. The first is a sensitive and appealing portrait of a young man, the 
second a broad yet delicate panoramic landscape. The third drawing, acquired 
by purchase, is one of Ingres’ little-known Pompeian studies. 

The portrait of the young man (pencil on white paper, 85g x 65g inches) 
(Fig. 1) is inscribed by Ingres just below the half-length figure: “Ingres a 
ses bien bons amis, Monsieur et Madame Gonin. 1834.’ That affectionate 
inscription tells us much. Some years ago, Mrs. Bryson Burroughs (Louise 
Guerber) , a descendant of the Gonin family, published two charming articles* 
about her Swiss relatives who lived in Florence. The Gonin-Guerber-Thome- 
geux families were generous, thoughtful, and faithful friends of Ingres and 
his wife. In fact it was in their hands that Ingres placed the care of his wife 
when he went to Paris from Florence in 1824 for his earliest success. We 
are indebted to Mrs. Burroughs for the identification of the handsome young 
man in the drawing. He is almost certainly, she tells us after research in the 
family archives, Etienne Guillaume Antoine Marc Frangois Gonin. He was 
born in Geneva, April 26, 1813. He died in Berne, June 16, 1864. He never 
married. 

Etienne was the son of Jean Pierre Gonin, a prosperous Swiss established 
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Fig. 3. J. A. D. INGRES, Landscape Near Rome 
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in Florence in a palazzo where he entertained many distinguished guests. Jean 
Pierre’s sister, Mlle. Jeanne Gonin, the calmly beautiful young lady of the 
Taft Museum’s portrait which Ingres painted in 1821, lived with her brother 
until her marriage to Pyrame Thomegeux. After her marriage the two house- 
holds seem to have continued their hospitable ways in the same palazzo. It 
was in an apartment upstairs in the same building that Ingres and his wife 
lived during their first Florentine sojourn (1820-1824). 

Ingres made portrait drawings of Jean Pierre Gonin and his wife Louise 
Lasen Gonin when he visited Florence in 1841.* He was then the Director 
of the French Academy at Rome. 

It was years earlier, in the last days of December, 1834, when he was on 
his way from Paris to Rome to take up his post as Director, that he made 
this drawing. He had been named Director on July 5, 1834. At the beginning 
of December he and Madame Ingres left Paris. On December 8 he was in 
Milan.° He went down the Lombard plain to Venice and then to Florence, 
reaching Rome on January 4, 1835. The journey must have been a triumphant 
one to the artist who exactly ten years before had gone north filled with a 
pride and an anticipation that was counterbalanced by trepidation and un- 
easiness. In a letter of 1824 to his wife, whom he had then left with the 
Gonins, he has referred to his friends as “si bons et bons et bons amis.’’® 
Certainly he could not have passed through Florence on his way back to 
Rome ten years later without seeing such good friends. 

In this lively, subtle and sympathetic drawing of the attractive twenty-one- 
year-old son of the Gonins, there is reflected more than a little of the artist's 
profound gratitude and abiding affection for the family which with exquisite 
delicacy had often befriended him. 

It is interesting that Etienne as a young man came for awhile to the United 
States where his sister Louise Gonin Guerber had come to live. 

The landscape, one of the very few in this country, is, even when com- 
pared to the many but little-known ones preserved at Montauban, of un- 
usual size (1814 x 1214 inches) (Fig. 3). It is not dated, but it is boldly 
signed in the middle distance at the left: “Ingres / Rome.” Standing on a 
hillside, the artist had looked across a valley to a walled medieval town crown- 
ing a low hill (is it Civita Castellana so often drawn by Corot in the late 
twenties’), and beyond to lines of hills rising in waves one behind the other. 
He had drawn a tree at the left and then erased it, probably to give an un- 
broken sweep to his serene scene. In the foreground, as little more than 
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wraiths, are a woman in classical drapery wearing a chignon and a shepherd 
in ancient dress driving a ghostly herd before them down the hill. Minute 
handwriting above the hill in the center background places the scene. The 
artist has written “Monte Gennaro.’’ Monte Gennaro is the Mons Lucretilis 
of Horace. It is tempting to believe that the artist was making a pilgrimage 
into the Sabine Hills that Horace had praised so much. That he knew Horace 
well his correspondence with Marcotte attests.? 

The landscape, drawn with such delicacy of touch and grace of accent, 
such freedom yet minute care, seems to have been intended for more than a 
note. In the left middle distance, in a pasture where a cow grazes, he has 
written in a hand so small as to be almost invisible, “brulée.” A little to the 
right of that he has noted “gazon jaune,” and in the further distance “verd” 
(sic). The line of hills in the right background seem to be named the ‘Tre 
colonne.” His color notes are numbers on the receding hills—1, 2, 3, and 
4. The round tree to the left of the bastion at the left has a larger 3 inscribed 
in its center. Yet with all these indications of more to be done, the drawing 
gives no sense of incompleteness. Rather one marvels that with such limited 
means and light accents so much could be said. 

The third drawing (Fig. 2) has none of the human warmth of the por- 
trait or the breath and air of the landscape. It represents Ingres the archae- 
ologist and classicist in his most pedantic mood. Yet for all its borrowings, 
ruled lines and compass markings, the hand of the master comes through, 
more in the pencil underdrawing and the choice of water color than for 
any artistry in the assembling of his borrowed motifs. The frieze above the 
columns he copied from a Pompeian painting at Naples. The statues are 
copied from the bronze Dancers of Herculaneum in the Naples Museum. 
The columns are also of Pompeian origin. The landscape seems to be a com- 
posite, with features drawn from several wall paintings. The panther could 
doubtless be found. The group of red-figured vases is his own invention.® 
The colors are Ingres’ own. The bright clear blue surrounding the landscape, 
the lapis blue and topaz yellow of its border, and the emerald bands below 
the bronze figures, are colors unknown to Pompeii or Herculaneum. 

The history of the drawing is unknown and its date cannot even be 
surmised. Some twenty drawings by Ingres all connected with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum are said to have turned up in Nice about 1936. Until they are 
published we cannot know whether this drawing takes its place with them 


or not. 
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1 Agnes Mongan, ‘Drawings by Ingres in the Winthrop Collection,’ Gazette Des Beaux-Arts, XX VI (July- 
December, 1944), 387-412 
* Agnes Mongan and Paul J. Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1940. 

Louise Guerber, ‘Three Portraits by Ingres," Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXII (July, 
1927), 215; Louise Guerber Burroughs, “Ingres in Florence,” Creative Art, X (May, 1932), 365-368 
* Reproduced Creative Art, op. cit. 
5 Georges Wildenstein, The Paintings of J. A. D. Ingres, London, 1954, p. 24 
6 Lapauze, Le roman d'amour de M. Ingres, Paris, 1910, p. 276. 
7 Idem, Ingres, sa vie et son eeuvre, Paris, 1911, p. 416 
8 Professor George M. A. Hanfmann, to whom I am indebted for many suggestions, points out that such a 
group could not be found in antiquity. 


FOUR RELATED DRAWINGS 
BY RAYMOND LAFAGE 


By NATHAN T. WHITMAN 


ESPITE the enormous vogue which his work enjoyed in the first 
part of the eighteenth century, Raymond Lafage has subsequently 


remained a comparatively unknown artist. Even his identity has been 

carelessly confused with that of an obscure painter and etcher who lived 
slightly before him, Nicolas de La Fage, and hence he is sometimes erroneously 
referred to as Nicolas Raymond de La Fage.’ Likewise the date of his death 
is frequently given as 1690, whereas a recently discovered entry in a parish 
register in Lyons confirms Mariette’s statement that he died on November 4, 
1684.” The mistake is in part owing to a possible printing error in the quotation 
from Mariette as it is given in an essay on Lafage by Chenneviéres-Pointel.*® 
In 1948 the Wadsworth Atheneum acquired a group of about forty draw- 
ings from the collection of A. L. Haasis of Fairhaven, Connecticut, among 
which was a drawing attributed to Lafage (Fig. 1).* This drawing is not 
typical of that artist’s usual style, but it is by no means isolated. One sees on the 
right the figure of a man in a seventeenth century costume which includes a 
plain broad-brimmed hat and a sash running diagonally from shoulder to 
waist, where it probably serves to help support the gentleman’s sword. He is 
viewed from the rear, whereas the woman beside him, also in contemporary 
dress, is depicted in strict profile. On the left is the figure of an old woman, 
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grotesque in appearance because of the large and ugly head placed upon a 
small and badly proportioned body. Three summary sketches of a young 
woman’s head fill the rest of the sheet. The artist’s name appears in the lower 
left corner, but it does not seem to conform to his authentic signature on other 
drawings nor to be from quite the same hand as the figures. 

Although the subjects usually chosen by Lafage are of a mythological, bac- 
chic, historical, or religious nature, the general style of this drawing seems to 
confirm the attribution. The coarse but vigorous pen line, completely lacking 
in grace and never continuing for long without some abrupt interruption or 
transition, is always present in his work even when he is attempting to execute 
something far more finished and correctly academic than this random sheet of 
studies. The flatness of the figures is also characteristic of Lafage, and indeed, 
this feature has obviously been exaggerated in this particular drawing. Yet, 
even in more conventional work when he is definitely representing space and 
volume, these two elements of form are curiously lacking in force or convic- 
tion, and it is the decorative quality of the rude and somewhat ribald line which 


usually dominates. 

The type of figure represented by the gentleman in this drawing at Hartford 
is repeated by two figures who appear on a sheet of studies in the Fogg Museum 
(Fig. 3).° The man on the lower right side of this sheet is clearly by the same 


hand which executed the Hartford figure. Although there is even less detail, 
the strictness of the pose, the rugged staccato line, and above all the complete 
flattening of the human body into a distinctive series of two-dimensional, 
rectangular shapes indicate a close relationship between these two drawings. 
Although in a less extreme fashion, the same rectangular shapes characterize 
the other contemporary figure in the Fogg drawing. 

In the center of the second drawing there is a man wrapped in a great 
mantle and surrounding him are a number of sketches of heads seen partly in 
profile. This central figure is quite typical of much of Lafage’s academic work, 
and the attribution presents no problems to anyone familiar with his general 
style. The heads likewise are abstracted in a manner not uncommon in his 
sketches and can be compared to a sheet of such studies in the Louvre.® It is 
therefore evident that this drawing in the Fogg is important, since it bears 
typical examples of Lafage’s style along with two figures that deviate some- 
what from his usual practice. This, in turn, proves even more definitely the 
correctness of the attribution of the drawing in Hartford. 

Other figures similar to the ones discussed above appear in the background 
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of an important drawing by Lafage in the Nationalmuseum at Stockholm 
(Fig. 2).* Like most of the other drawings by Lafage in that museum, it was 
once part of the collection of Count Carl Gustaf Tessin, the Swedish ambassa- 
dor to Paris in the mid-eighteenth century. Many of the drawings in his col- 
lection were purchased at the sale of the Crozat estate in 1741,° but unfortu- 
nately it is impossible to determine whether this sheet was among that number. 
At the rear are six diminutive figures in seventeenth century garb, informally 
arranged, wittily abstracted, and condensed—especially the cleric at the right 
—into the same flat, rectangular patterns as the gentlemen in the Hartford and 
Fogg drawings. In the foreground is a much larger figure, and from his fan- 
tastic costume, complete with feathered hat and elaborately slashed breeches, 
it is apparent that he represents a character from the Italian comedy, probably 
the swashbuckling captain. 

What appears to be a companion drawing to this one is also at the museum 
in Stockholm (Fig. 4).° In this case the main figure is alone, without any sub- 
sidiary ones at the rear. The personage in this second drawing presents some 
difficulties in identification. If this drawing is a pendant to that of the captain, 
one presumes that it also.represents a character in the Italian comedy. The cos- 
tume is, however, appropriate to none of the stock roles, but it does resemble 
closely that of the court foo! complete with the comic staff. This seems odd 
because court fools had virtually disappeared by this period in France. The 
last official royal fool was probably Marais at the court of Louis XIII, and 
although l’Angely had regaled the young Louis XIV in the 1660's, his name 
does not appear on the royal household lists.*° In any case the fool had for 
some time ceased to wear the traditional medieval jester’s costume. Still, no 
other identification of this figure seems possible. Very likely it was associated 
with some stage production of the period, perhaps as a design for a costume. 

These last two drawings are of more than passing interest because they 
provide another link in that very tenuous chain by which the style of Watteau 
is connected with that of Callot. A comparison between the captain and any- 
one of the series of the Balli di Sfessania reveals a similar abrupt contrast be- 
tween a large foreground figure and tiny beings in the background. Callot, 
too, was concerned with depicting figures from the theatre, as is Lafage in 
these tasteful little drawings and as Gillot and Watteau will be after him. 
Lafage’s actual manner of drawing is less related to that of the earlier master 
than is his subject matter and composition. Although the background figures 
may have something of Callot’s verve and wit, the tendency towards geometric 
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abstraction derives from Lafage’s own academic bias. The proportions of the 
jester are actually very academic, as are his gestures; in a sense it is the Farnese 
Hercules dressed up in a clown’s costume! 

Another connection with Callot appears in the Hartford drawing, for the 
face of the old woman as well as her body is so distorted as to be a caricature. 
The quality of ugliness has been exaggerated just as it is in the Ba//i or in the 
series of the Gobbi or in some of Callot’s drawings. However, caricature was 
primarily an Italian mode in the seventeenth century, deriving ultimately from 
Leonardo and the Carracci, and its leading practitioners were artists no less 
notable than Bernini, Mola, and Maratta. Hence it is probable that the taste 
for caricature which one finds in this and other drawings by Lafage was in- 
fluenced more by his stay in Rome than by the work of Callot, who, of course, 
was himself merely reflecting influences from a similar Italian environment. 

But the most remarkable thing about all four of these drawings is how little 
they conform to the prevailing pattern of French art around 1680, the heyday 
of official academicism. The central figure and the sketches of heads on the 
example in the Fogg are fairly typical, but costumed actors, figures in con- 
temporary dress, caricatures and witty personalized abstractions are far more 
reminiscent of the hedonistic age of Louis XV than they are of the stately 
period of his pompous great-grandfather. It is true that the drawings of Lafage 
rarely have anything of the lightness and sophistication which one associates 
with French rococo art, and there is always an element of academic formula 
underlying even his most individual creations. Nonetheless, the choice of sub- 
jects such as we see in these drawings (and it is important to note that he pro- 
duced only drawings), the reminiscences of Callot, and the joyousness and 
humor which he ofttimes displays, constitute a revolt, albeit an unconscious 
one, against the stultifying strictures of the academic discipline. Admittedly 
much of his work is highly academic and at times fearfully dull, but these and 
other drawings like them mark him as a precursor of the coming century, lean- 
ing toward the sensualist rather than the classic tradition in French att. 





1 E. Bénézit, Dictionnaire des peintres, sculpteurs, dessinateurs et graveurs, Paris, 1952, V, 350; Anthony Blunt, 
The French Drawings at Windsor Castle, London, 1945, p. 25. Note that the unsigned account of Lafage in 
Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexicon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1928, X XII, 201, carefully distinguishes 
between Raymond and Nicolas. 

2 All three of the works cited in the note above give the wrong date for his death. Mariette’s statement appears 
on the interleaf opposite page 379 of his own copy of Orlandi, L’ Abecedario pittorico, Bologna, 1704, which is 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

8 Charles Philippe de Chenneviéres-Pointel, Recherches sur la vie et les ouvrages de quelques peintres provin- 
ciaux de l'ancienne France, Paris, 1854, Il, 231. 

* Registration no. 1948.148. Pen and ink. 197 x 270 mm. 

5 Registration no. 1898.139. Pen and ink. 290 x 200 mm. This was published by Agnes Mongan and Paul J. 
Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, I, 310, no. 584. 

6 Louvre 27380. 

7 Tessin collection 2150. Pen and ink. 209 x 203 mm. A counter-image of two men conversing is discernible 
in the center of the drawing. 

8 Tessin’s name appears as a buyer in the annotated copy of Mariette, Description sommaire des dessins du 
cabinet de feu M. Crozat, Paris, 1741, which is now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Some of the 
drawings by Lafage in Stockholm also bear the inscription, in Tessin’s handwriting, “Cabinet de Crozat.” 

® Tessin collection 2149. Pen and ink. 218 x 166 mm. The surface is somewhat marred by counter-images of 
letters of varying sizes. Some in the upper left corner form the word ‘‘Sardanapa,” and parallel to it, in larger 
letters, is approximately the same word, ‘‘Sardanapllo” (?). 

10 A. Canel, Recherches historiques sur les jous des rois de France, Paris, 1873, pp. 238-242, 252 








‘Te EpiTors are pleased to announce that the 
following are among the articles to be published in forthcoming issues of 
THE ART QUARTERLY: 


An Anthropomorphous Vessel from Luristan and the Western Tradition, By Peter Fingesten 

A New Attribution for a Famous Drawing, By Frederick Hartt 

Watteau’s Early Paintings, By Jacques Mathey 

Italian Drawings in the Collection of the National Library, Rio de Janeiro, By Agnes 
Mongan 

Bandinelli, Rival of Michelangelo, By W. R. Valentiner 

In Search of Some Lost Fragonard Paintings, By Jacques Wilhelm 











ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


HE last eighteen rolls of microfilm from the field work in Philadelphia cover 
two important collections, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and The 
American Philosophical Society. The art material housed in these two fine col- 
lections is very rich indeed. Miss Frances M. Lichten received the warmest codperation 
from the members of the staff in both places, even though the current of their work 
must have been interrupted and they must have been inconvenienced by the cumber- 
some equipment of the microfilming table and camera. We hope they feel that the 
ultimate value to art scholarship greatly counterbalances the temporary annoyance. 
The bulk of the art record found in The American Philosophical Society centers 
around the names of Peale and Audubon. However, as is to be expected, the miscel- 
laneous manuscripts in the Society’s Archives contain the letters of many artists, among 
whom are Benjamin West, Trumbull, Perkins, Alexander Wilson, George Ord, Philip 
Tidyman and Sully. There are approximately one hundred sixty letters in this group. 
We were also privileged to microfilm the registrar’s cards describing the Society's 
collection of portraits and busts which have been acquired since the Society was 
founded, in 1769. A supplement to this record is a manuscript catalogue with photo- 
graphs of the objects and a beautiful script title-page: “Curator’s Catalogue of Por- 
traits, Busts, and Bas-Reliefs, 1769-1900.” 
There are about forty Audubon items from scattered sources within the Society's 
library, while in the one unit of ‘Audubon Papers, Journal, Correspondence, 1822- 
1845” there are one hundred and ninety-five autographed letters, one typescript, addi- 
tional letters to Mrs. Audubon and the children, and to others. A number of these 
letters have never been published. 
The largest and most complete accumulation of manuscript and original source 
material in The American Philosophical Society about one artist is the wealth of 
material about Charles Willson Peale and members of his family. The major part of 
this was recently given to the Society by Charles Coleman Sellers, who not only is a 
descendant of Peale’s but is his most learned biographer. Readers of these pages of 
notes on the Archives will remember that Professor Sellers is a member of the Phila- 
delphia research team and did the initial study, setting the style and pace of the con- 
tinuing work. 
It would be too space-consuming to list all the Peale items, but the basic pieces are: 
1. The preliminary draft of Charles Willson Peale’s Autobiography, written prior 
to 1790. This fragment is a draft made before the larger and more complete 
manuscript was written. 

. The Autobiography, which is also an autograph document. 

. Typescript of his letterbooks of 1767-1827 and an index to the letterbooks. 





1. Portrait list, about 1772. 

. A memobook, carrying the date 1794. It has miscellaneous recipes for in peapuiing 
medicines, colors and artistic techniques. 
Letters, sketchbooks and notes of Titian, James and Rubens Peale, and of later 
members of the family. 

. The 1,059-page manuscript of Titian Ramsay Peale’s “Biography of Charles 
Willson Peale.” 
Letters, minutes and other papers concerning the running of the Museum and 
its disposal. 
Notes, letters and articles by members of the family and descendants, especially 
those of Horace Wells Sellers, who edited the Autobiography. 


The art material from The Historical Society of Pennsylvania covers a wide range. 
Among the approximately 1900 items selected for microfilming are found many 
familiar artists’ names: John James Audubon—15 items; Frederick Edwin Church—11; 
John Singleton Copley—6; Jasper F. Cropsey—6; Daniel Chester French—4; Robert 
Fulton—8 ; Sanford R. Gifford—4; Henry Inman—17; George Inness—2; John Neagle 
—17; Charles Willson Peale—34; Peale Family—86; James B. Longacre—8; Albert 
Rosenthal—115; John Sartain—77; Thomas Sully—49; Benjan 1uin West (including 
references to his name in Galt’s “Life of Benjamin West,” see below )—339. These 
items are usually rather short, although certain artists are represented more exten- 
sively, among them being William Russell Birch—Awtobiography, 77 frames; Jacob 
Eichholtz—Day Book, 80 frames; David Evans—Day Book, 1774-1812, 292 frames; 
Joseph Richardson, Jr.—Account Boek, Day Book and Ledger, approximately 200 
frames; Russell Smith—Diary, January 1, 1883-May 14, 1892, 97 frames. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has a great many collections of letters and 
papers. In some collections Miss Lichten found only a few items about artists, while 
others were made up entirely of artist material. One of these artist collections was 
assembled and presented to The Historical Society by A. Margaretta Archambault. 
Miss Archambault is a portrait and miniature painter, who received many of the letters 
during a long life of correspondence in the art world; the major part, however, were 
solicited for a projected book. Miss Archambault’s birth date is not given in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries but our research reports that she is a spry ninety-three and 
is quite active in Philadelphia art circles. There are about eight hundred and eighty 
frames in this one collection. 

The Harriet and John Sartain Papers are rich in source material. They contain so 
many records of art organizations that they present almost a complete history of mid- 
nineteenth century art activities in Philadelphia. John Sartain, 1808-1897, was a prolific 
engraver, energetic in art affairs, and organized and managed three or four magazines 
in the 1850's. Harriet Sartain was a landscape painter, crowning a career of teaching 
as Dean of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, and it was she who pre- 
sented most of these papers to The Historical Society. John Sartain was director of 
“The American Exhibition,” April 27, 1887, held at Earl’s Court, London. The cor- 
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respondence preparatory to opening the exhibition is preserved; so is an earlier letter- 
press book of 1869-1871. 

The Historical Society has a great deal of Benjamin West and Thomas Sully mate- 
rial, all of which was microfilmed except the register of Sully’s work, which has been 
published. Also a Grangerized copy of Galt’s work on West was filmed. 

One of the most rewarding and unexpected items is the series of diaries of a Phila- 
delphia merchant, Joseph Sill, who died in 1854 while still a young man. The diaries, 
in ten volumes, cover the years 1836-1854. He was a passionate amateur painter, a 
collector of contemporary art and a member of art societies. He noted discussions with 
contemporary artists and attended all the exhibitions and art auctions held in Phila- 
delphia. He was also a devoted member of the Unitarian church and was very much 
interested in its organization and activities. His diaries discuss all his enthusiasms, 
including the abilities of his clerks and the running of his store. If his handwriting were 
not so clear and distinct and his writing not so fluent it would be difficult to select the 
pertinent art information. As it is, one is tempted to read every word. 


ARLINE CusTER, Librarian 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1954 


ANCIENT ART 


CYPRIAN 
Fawn. V century B.C. Bronze, H. 6 cm.; L. 8 cm. 
Woman's Face, probably a divinity. Late II 
century B.C. White marble, preserved H. 18 
cm. Female Head (Hera?). II century B.C. 
White marble, H. 21 cm. From the Sanctuary 
of Apollo at Kourion. University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


EGYPTIAN 

*Crowned Hawk of Horus the Sun God. New 
Kingdom, 1580-945 B.C. Gilt bronze. J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, Louisville. 

*Tbis (pair). 1V-III century B.C. (probably from 
Hermopolis West). Wood, Male: H. 16”; L. 
18”; Female: H. 1214”; L. 18”. Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 

Oxyrhynchus Fish. Probably Late Ptolemaic (II 
or I century B.C.). Bronze, 7.2 cm.; L. 12 cm. 
University Museum, Philadelphia. 

Sarcophagus of Ptolemy II (fragment). Ayyabad 
Dynasty. Yale University Art Gallery. 

Stela. Middle Kingdom, ca. 2060-1785 B.C. 
White limestone, H. 38 cm.; W. 28.5 cm. Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia. 


IRANIAN 

Eight Pieces of Pottery. Prehistoric (from the 
vicinity of Adin-da-djin). The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

*Upper part of a Plaque. VIII-VII century B.C. 
(Zawiyeh). Gold, repoussé decorations of 
lions and a Tree of Life, H. 434”; W. 51”. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


MEXICAN 
Hacha (profile human face). Vera Cruz, To- 
tonac type, pre-European contact. Probably 
limestone, 18.5 x 19 x 5 cm. University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 


* Indicates object is illustrated 


Seated Figure. Zapotec Culture, early Monte 
Alban II, ca. 200 B.C—A.D. 300. Clay, H. 
12146”; W. 61%4,5”. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 


ROMAN 

A Banquet in the Open Air. Early IV century 
A.D. Mosaic in original terra cotta mount, 
24” sq. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

*Cuirass Statue of Emperor Trajan. Il century 
A.D. (99-117). Marble, H. 65”. Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University. 

The Indian Triumph of Dionysos (crescent- 
shaped handle). I-II century A.D. Silver and 
lead, H. 334”; L. 87%”. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


FRENCH 
Deposition from the Cross. Ca. 1460-1490. Oil 
on panel, H. 1634”; W. 1114”. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 


ITALIAN 
*Madonna and Child with Two Angels. XIII 
century. Tempera, H. 3642”; W. 2014”. The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester. 
*Portrait of a Man. Alvise Vivarini. Oil on 
panel, H. 1734”; W. 1254”. The Brooklyn 
Museum. 


DRAWING 


ITALIAN 
Burial of Christ. Filippino Lippi (1452/7-1504). 
Pen and bistre wash, heightened with white, 
H. 180 mm.; W. 263 mm. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 
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SCULPTURE 
DUTCH 
Anonymous, The Entombment of Christ. XV 
century. Polychromed carved wood, H. 21% @”"; 
W. 24”. From an Amsterdam church “Ons 
lieven Heer op Solder’ (Vecht), only pre- 
Reformation Catholic Parish that survived the 
Reformation in Amsterdam. City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. 
FRENCH 
Angel. Lombard school, ca. 1490-1500. Poly- 
chromed carved wood, H. 441”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 
St. Hilary. Late XIII century. Limestone, H 
approx. 5’. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


GERMAN 
St. Thekla. Ca. 1500. Polychromed wood, H 
0.513 m. The Art Museum, Princeton Uni- 


versity. 


ITALIAN or SOUTH FRANCE 
* Angel, symbol of Matthew. 2nd half XII cen- 
tury. Marble relief, H. 0.285 m. The Art 

Museum, Princeton University. 


ITALIAN 
Boy with a Candleholder. Florentine, XV cen- 
tury. Bronze, H. 1114”. The Wadsworth 

Atheneum, Hartford. 
*S:. Luke with Symbol. XV _ century. Poly- 


chromed wood, H. 28”. Seattle Art Museum. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


FLEMISH 

The Two Marys and St. Barbara Among Mille- 
fleurs. Tournai, XIV-XV century. Tapestry 
J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville. 

Tapestry from the Story of Hercules series. XV 
century, Jean III Le Quien, designer. Wool, 
7'8”; 12'5”. Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha. 

SS. Bartholomew, John and a Bishop. Roman- 
esque (Flanders?). Lead plaques, H. 8”; W. 
4”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University 
of Vermont. 


FRENCH 
Manuscript Book in French. XV century. Cal- 
ligraphy in brown with red initials, red and 
blue paragraphing. Vellum, brown leather 
binding, H. 4144”; W. 534”. The Royal On- 
tario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 
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GERMAN 
Wild Men, Animals and Moors bearing the arms 
of Blumel (Alsace) and Zorn (Strassburg). 
Late XI1V—early XV century. Tapestry. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ITALIAN 

Nativity. Florentine, ca. 1475. Niello on silver 
ground, Diam. 48 mm. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

Scenes from the Life of the Virgin (style of the 
school of Giotto). Florentine, ca. 1410. Em- 
broidery, H. 614"; W. 47144”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


RENAISSANCE TO 
MODERN TIMES 
PAINTING 
(Uniless otherwise stated, all paintings listed 
are oil on canvas) 
AMERICAN 

Anonymous, *Portraits of J. Platt Cooke and 
Mrs. J. Platt Cooke (née Sarah Benedict). 
18th century. H. 3014”; W. 2514”. Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 

Blythe, David G., Confederate Soldier at the 
Well; Harvesting; Man Eating in Field. Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Cole, Thomas, The Vesper Hymn: An Italian 
Twilight. 1841. H. 337"; W. 46”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Copley, John Singleton, Mrs. William Stevens 
(Elizabeth Allen). Ca. 1760. H. 4914"; W. 
391.". The Montclair Art Museum. 

Cropsey, Jasper Francis, Landscape with Figures 
—Near Rome. H. 27”; W. 40”. The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Eakins, Thomas, Music. 1904. H. 3934”; W. 
491". Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Inness, George, In the Berkshires. H. 161"; 
W. 24”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica. 

Kensett, John F., Hill Valley, Sunrise. H. 1734"; 
W. 2134”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Peto, John Frederick, Still-Life with Lard Oil 
Lamp. H. 1314"; W. 2314”. (One of a be- 
quest of thirteen still-life paintings by Peto.) 
The Newark Museum. 

Sargent, John Singer, The Olive Grove. H. 
2214"; W. 2834”. John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis. 
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Spencer, Lilly Martin, *Reading the Legend. 
1852. H. 5034”; W. 38”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Stuart, Gilbert, Portraits of Ann Barry and Mary 
Barry. Ca. 1803. H. 29%” W. 24%6”; H. 
29%6"; W. 2414”. The National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 

Idem, * Boydell the Younger (?). Diam. 2334” 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence 

Idem, *General Peter Gansevoort. H. 301%"; 
W. 2514”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica 

Whittredge, Worthington, Summer Pastorale 
(Subiaco?). 1854. H. 3834”; W. 3234”. John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 

Woodville, Richard Caton, Old ’76 and Young 
48. 1849. H. 21”; W. 2674”. The Walters Act 


Gallery, Baltimore. 


ANGLO-FLEMISH 
Anonymous,* Portrait of a Lady. Ca. 1590. Oil 
on oak panel, H. 3314”; W. 2914”. California 


Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco 


CANADIAN 

Anonymous. Canadian Scenery. 1780-185¢ 
Group of water colors by British soldier artists 
stationed in Canada. The Royal Ontario Mu- 


seum of Archaeology, Toronto. 


DUTCH 

Both, Jan, The Ford and Halt of the Travelers. 
Ca. 1650. H. 41144"; W. 5214". The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Droochslott, Joost Cornelicz, Village Festival. 
Panel, H. 2714”; W. 4214”. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 

Gogh, Vincent van, Self-Portrait. Oil on panel, 
H. 1614"; W. 1314”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Idem, Self-Portrait. H. 1554"; W. 134%”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Heem, Cornelis de, Szill-Life with Fruit and 
Flowers. H. 21”; W. 1714". The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Janssens, Abraham, Jupiier and Mercury Visiting 
Philemon and Baucis. H. 60"; W. 91”. The 
Farnsworth Museum, Wellesley College. 

Leyden, Lucas van, Moses after Striking the Rock 
in the Wilderness. Distemper on canvas, H. 
72”: W. 93”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Moreelse, Paulus, Shepherdess. 1633. H. 0.735 m.; 


W. 0.675 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 

Idem, Shepherdess. H. 2834"; W. 2174". M. H 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Porcellis, Jan, A Calm Sea. Oil on panel, H. 11”; 
W. 17”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

Pourbus, Francis the Younger, Henry IV of 
France and Marie de’ Medici. 1610. Life-size. 
Louis XIII of France. 1620. H. 17144"; W. 
23”. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology, Toronto 


Rembrandt, Portrait of a Young Man. 1655. H. 
58”. W. 32! ” 
Hartford 


The Wadsworth Atheneum, 


Streeck, Juriaean van, Ssill-Life. H 395 m.; 
W. 0.315 m. The Art Museum, Princeton Uni- 


versity 


ENGLISH 

Beechey, Sir William, Portrait of George IV of 
England. 1820. The Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, Toronto 

Blake, William, *The Last Supper. Tempera 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. ¢ 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Portrait of Jean Paul Big- 
non. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Portrait of Ewan Law. 
H. 30”; W. 25”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Prior, William Matthew, Portrait of a Young 
Girl. H. 1844"; W. 1314”. The Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D. C 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, Jean Christie. H. 2934"; 
W. 2434”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

Idem, Major General Charles Reynolds. H. 
3514”; W. 2754”. John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Miss Nelly O’Brien (por- 
trait study). Gouache and crayon, H. 11%"; 
W. 10%6” (sight). Yale University Art Gal- 
lery. 

Idem, Portrait of a Lady in Green. 1758. H. 49"; 
W. 3834”. The Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Romney, George, Mr. Forbes. Ca. 1780. 30%"; 
W. 25”. The National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sandby, Paul, View in Wales. Water color, H 
1514”; W. 2214”. Yale University Art Gal- 
lery 
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Wilson, Richard, The White Monk. Ca. 1770. 


H. 3634”; W. 51”. Smith College Museum of 
Art. 


FLEMISH 

Brueghel, Pieter the Younger, Winter Landscape 

with a Birdtrap. Oil on panel, H. 2214”; W. 
1514”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Dyck, Sir Anthony van, Portrait of a Genoese 
Lady and Child. H. 8512"; W. 5734”. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Patinir, Joachim (?), St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata. H. 1614”; W. 117%”. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, *Head of a Young Man. Ca. 
1605-1610. Oil on panel, H. 2114”; W. 161”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Idem, Landscape. H. 131/."; W. 10”. Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston. 

Idem, * Landscape with a Wagon. Ca. 1625-1628. 
Oil on panel, H. 1674”; W. 2414”. The To- 
ledo Museum of Art. 

Rubens, Peter Paul or Veen, Otto van, * Portrait 
of a Gentleman; Portrait of a Lady. Oil on 
panel, 421/44”; W. 331"; H. 4219”; W. 334%”. 
Norfolk Museum. 


Straet, Jan van der (called Johannes Stradanus), 
Hunting Party. H. 32”; W. 47 


Ie 5 


". Seattle Art 
Museum. 


FRENCH 
Couture, Thomas, The Falconer. 1855. H 


W. 3814”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


Daumier, Honoré, Salle d’ Attente. Oil on paper, 
H. 1232”; W. 934” 
Buffalo. 


oy”: 


. Albright Art Gallery, 


David, Jacques Louis, *Diane de la Vaupaliére, 
Comtesse de Langeron. H. 5034”; W. 
William Rockhill 
Kansas City. 


3735/4". 
Nelson Gallery of Art, 


Degas, Edgar, Woman in a Rose Hat (Mme. 
D. M.). Pastel, H. 3334”; W. 2954”. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Delacroix, Eugéne, *The Capture of Weislingen. 
1853. H. 281%”; W. 231”. City Art Mu- 

seum of St. Louis. 

Lépicié, Nicolas-Bernard, *Portrait of a Man. 
H. 2014”; W. 1814”. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence. 

Millet, Jean-Francois, *The Comtesse de Val- 


mont. H. 387"; W. 3134”. City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. 
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Poussin, Nicolas, Venus and Adonis 
W. 3914”. of Art, 


School of Design, Providence. 


H. 2 
Rhode 


2s" 
93 : 
c/a > 


Island 


Museum 


GERMAN 
Cranach, Lucas the Elder, Portrait of a Lady of 
the Saxon Court as Judith. Ca. 1538-1539. Oil 


on beechwood panel, H. 3114”; W. 22”. Cali- 
fornia 


Palace of the Honor, San 


Legion of 
Franc 1Sco. 


Diirer, Hans, *T he Visitation. Tempera on panel, 
H. 0.194 m.; W. 0.15 m. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University 

Zick, Januarius, Mid-Day Meal at the Farm; 


Morning mM. 22”: W. 13936". 


M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. 


at the Farm 


INDIAN 


Anonymous, Krishna at Radha’s Feet. Rajasthani 


school, Rajput, 18th century, from a manu- 
script of Ragas and Raginis. Colors and gilt on 
paper, L. 14%6”; W. 834”. The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York. 


ITALIAN 


Campi, Antonio, Christ Carrying the Cross. 1565- 


1575. H. 32”; W. 2714”. Allen R. Hite Art 
Institute. University of Louisville 

Giordano, Luca, A Sea Triumph. H. 7 
101”. Seattle Art Museum. 


Lutero, Giovanni di (called Dosso Dossi) , *Entry 
into the Ark. H. 42”; W. 4334”. Museum of 


Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence. 


8”; W. 


Previtali, Andrea, Head of Christ. Oil on board. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


Romanelli, Giovanni Francesco, Sacrifice of Iphi- 


genia. H. 78”; W. 8814”. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
Rosa, Salvator, 


*Mock Funeral of the Artist. 
H. 2114"; 


W. 3314”. Seattle Art Museum. 


Signorelli, Luca, 


Presentation of the Virgin. 

Tempera on panel, H. 87”; W. 18” The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Susanna and the 
Elders. Ca. 1720-1730. H. 22”; W. 17”. The 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


SPANISH 


Cueza Master, *St. Mark. Active 1510-1535. 


Tempera on panel, H. 2314”; W. 17”. The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 





Gonzalez, Pedro Ruiz, Charles Il at Benediction. 
H. 9114”; W. 651”. Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 


burgh 


Goya, Francisco José de (attr. to), The Bullfight. 


H. 2946”; W. 4314”. The National Gallery 


of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Miranda, Juan Carrefio de, Pieta. H. 5634”; W. 
6314”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


DRAWING 
AMERICAN 
Blythe, David G., A Free Tradesman; Portrait of 
the Artist. Pencil. Garnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 


DUTCH 

Asselyn, Jan, Temple of Minerva Medica, Rome. 
Pencil and wash, H. 144 mm.; W. 198 mm. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Vinckeboons, David, Design for a Frontispiece. 
Pen and brown ink and gray wash, H. 111%”; 
W. 8”. The National Gallery of Canada, 
Toronto. 


ENGLISH 
Gainsborough, Thomas, Landscape with Two 
Donkeys. Pencil and wash, H. 1014.5"; W. 
141546”. Yale University Art Gallery. 


FLEMISH 
Brueshel, Jan the Elder, Tivoli. Ca. 1590-1597. 
Pen and brown ink with gray and blue washes, 
H. 15”; W. 107”. The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


FRENCH 

Carpeaux, Jean-Baptiste, Nudes. Red chalk, H. 
1134”; W. 16”. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Three Algerians. Pencil, H. 
814"; W. 1114”. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

Géricault, Théodore, Double drawings of Horses. 
H. 1114”; W. 834”. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 


Huet, Jean-Baptiste Marie, Birds and Animals. 
Pen and ink, H. 97/4”; W. 12%,”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 


Poussin, Nicolas, Annunciation. Pen and bistre. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence. 


Seurat, Georges-Pierre, The Steamboat. Charcoal 
on paper, H. 934”; W. 1214”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 


ITALIAN 

Ferri, Ciro, The Worship of the Golden Calf. Ink 
heightened with white. Allen R. Hite Art In- 
stitute, University of Louisville. 

Ricci, Marco (?), An Artist Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Pen and bistre on paper (back of a letter), 
H. 10”; W. 734”. John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis. 

Zuccaro, Frederico, The Marriage of Diana, 
daughter of Ferdinand Il, to Orazio Farnese, 
Duke of Castro. Pen and brown ink and wash, 
H. 634”; W. 734”. The National Gallery of 
Canada, Toronto. 


ENGRAVING 


FRENCH 
Salmon, Gabriel, Labors of Hercules (2). Metal- 
cuts, H. 734”; W. 57”. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


SCULPTURE 
FRENCH 


Daumier, Honoré-Victorin, Le Bourgeois qui 
Flaine; L’ Amoureux. Bronze. The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Idem, *Ratapoil. Ca. 1850. Plaster, H. 17Y”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffale (cover). 

Rodin, August, Figure of a Woman. Plaster, 
714” x 314” x 314”. The Brooklyn Museum. 


GERMAN 
Stainhart, Dominicus (attr. to), St. George and 
the Dragon. Boxwood, H. 5”; W. 31%”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


ITALIAN 
Briosco, Andrea (called Riccio), Putto Riding on 
a Shell. Bronze, H. 91.” (with base). The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Complete Suit of Viennese Armor. Ca. 1530. 
From the Royal Arsenal at Berlin, with Vien- 
nese inspection mark and owner's mark “'S.S." 
H. 5'9”. Complete Suit of Tilting Armor. 
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German, ca. 1555, Anton Peffenhauser. H. 
6'10” (with base). Helmet. German, 16th 
century. H. 1114”; W. 9”. D. 1214”. Helmet 
with its original lining. German, 16th century 
H. 11”; W. 9”; D. 14”. Salade of the so-called 
“Barbute” type. At lower back is the repeated 
mark of the famous armorer Antonio Missaglia 
Italian, ca. 1450. H. 1014”; W. 7”. Tilting 
Armet. Probably Spanish, mid-16th century. 
H. 19”. W. 8”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


CERAMICS 

*Covered Beaker. Vienna, ca. 1718-1720. (Du 
Paquier period). Hard-paste porcelain, deco- 
rated by C. K. Hunger, in relief, set with 
stones, in enamel colors and gilding, H 
11146”. Figure of Pantalone from Italian Com- 
edy. Meissen, ca. 1710-1715 (Béttger period). 
Red stoneware, in lacquer colors, H. 10” (with 
base). *Seated Chinese Figures (pair). St 
Cloud, 2nd quarter 18th century. Soft-paste 
porcelain, decorated in gold and colors, H. 
814"; H. 77”. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

Group of eight pieces of porcelain, including 
clock decorated by Charles Dutertre, cassolette, 
cache-pots, platter and plates. Sévres and Vin- 
cennes, 1755-1769. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 


FURNITURE 
Two Sofas (pair). American, ca. 1850, John H. 
Belter. Carved and gilt rosewood, uphoistered 
in red silk damask, H. 43”; L. 94”; D. 361”. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 


METAL WORK 

Badge of the Baronetage of Nova Scotia. English, 
1700(?). Champlevé enamel on gold. Author- 
ized by Charles I in 1629. Group of Medal 
(Seven Years War) for service in Canada 
English. The Royal Ontario Museum of Arch- 
aeology, Toronto. 

Cake Basket. American, ca. 1765, Myer Myers 
Silver, H. 1114” (with handle raised); W 
1134”; L. 14144”. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

Candlestick Inkstand. Italian, 15th century, school 
of Andrea Riccio of Padua. Bronze, approx 
H. 10”. The Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 


Candlesticks (pair). English, 1738-1739, Paul de 


Lamerie. Silver, H. 714”. The Detroit Institut 


of Arts. 


02 


Serving Spoon. American, 18th century, John 


Coney. Silver, L. 1314”. The Brooklyn Mu- 


< 


seum. 


TEXTILES 
Dalmatic and Chasuble. Netherlands, 1570 
Wool tapestry woven to simulate brocaded 
velvet, L. 44”; W. 45”, L. 44”; W. 2714” 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Henry VIII Seated on Throne. 17th century. 
Tapestry, H. 5’5”; W. 9'4”. The Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Judgment of Solomon (fragment). German, 
lower Saxony, ca. 1600. Tapestry, H. 5614”; 
W. 7634”. Portland Art Museum 

Queen Esther before King Ahasuerus. Flemish, 
ca. 1500. Tapestry, H. 10’; W. 8’. The Robert 


Hull Fleming Museum, University of Vermont 


ARIA 

Bottle. English, Charles I period. Leather with 
silver neck and baseband; stopper has nude 
male figure with spear standing on a dolphin, 
H. 1054”; Diam. (base) 514%”. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 


Bosa, Louis, My Family Reunion. H. 421%"; W. 
62”. Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

Congdon, William, S#. Germain. Oil on composi- 
tion board, H. 48”; W. 54”. Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 

Davis, Gladys Rockmore, A Woman. H. 30”; 
W. 24”. Birmingham Museum of Art. 

De Kooning, William, Woman. Oil on paper. 
H. 2514”; W. 1834” (sight). University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Dickinson, Preston, Srill-Life with Demijobn. 
1930. Pastel on paper, H. 1734”; W. 1814". 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Evergood, Philip, The New Lazarus. H. 48”; 
W. 8314”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Gallatin, Albert, November 1937. H. 5144”; W. 
321/,”. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Gottlieb, Adolph, Black, Unblack. 1953. H. 36”; 
W. 48”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 
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Grauer, William C., Deserted Cantina. H. 
331”; W. 4214”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfeld, Mass. 

Graves, Morris, Surf Birds. Gouache and brown 
paper, H. 2134”; W. 2714” (sight). The De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

Greene, Balcomb, Abstraction. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Hartley, Marsden, Number 48. Attributed date 
1913. H. 47%6”; W. 4714”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 

Idem, Storm Clouds, Maine. 1908. H. 3014"; W. 
251". Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Hofmann, Hans, Germania, 1951. H. 48”; W. 
60”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Hurd, Peter, A Ranch on the Plain. Panel, H. 
29”; W. 47”. M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco 

Kane, John, Larimer Avenue Bridge. H. 32"; 
W. 42”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Kuhn, Walt, Trude. Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. 

Leonid Fishing Shrimps at Boulogne. 1952. 

H. 32”; W. 4914”. The Newark Museum. 

Levine, Jack, Study for “The Trial’. 1953-1954. 
The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Idem, *The Trial. 1953-1954. H. 72”; W. 63”. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Luks, George, Armistice Night, 1918. H. 37”; 
W. 6834”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Idem, Jack and Russell Burke. H. 45”; W. 39”. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Idem, Polish Dancer. H. 50”; W. 60”. Pennsyl- 

vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Maclver, Loren, Rue Daguerre. H. 2434”; W. 
81”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica. 


Marin, John, White Horses—Sea Movement off 
Deer Isle, Maine. Water color on paper, H. 
1514”; W. 20” (overall). Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 


Motherwell, Robert Burns, Collage. H. 36”; W. 
473/,”. Yale University Art Gallery. 

O'Keeffe, Georgia, Lake George Barns. 1925. 
H. 2114”; W. 32”. Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis. 

Pereira, I. Rice, Red, Yellow and Blue. 1942. H. 
3014”; W. 40”. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 


Russell, Morgan, Synchromy Number 4 to Form. 
1914. H. 2934”; W. 1914". Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis. 

Shaw, Charles, Ssi//-Life. H. 36”; W. 231%”. The 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Speicher, Eugene, The Violinist. H. 50”; W. 
40”. The Newark Museum. 

Staél, Nicolas de, Red Sky (Le Ciel Rouge). Ca. 
1953. H. 5034”; W. 63”. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 

Spencer, Niles, *Entrance to the Fort, Bermuda. 
1929. H. 21”; W. 2814” (sight). University 
of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Stamos, Theodoros, A Walk in the Poppies. H. 
55”; W. 40”. University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. 

Stuempfig, Walter, Via Partenope. 1951. H. 36”; 
W. 42”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Tanguy, Yves, Multiplication des arcs. 1954. H. 
40”; W. 60”. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Valadon, Suzanne, Vase of Flowers. H. 2014"; 
W. 1334”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 


AUSTRIAN 
Kokoschka, Oscar, Pyramids. 1926. H. 3414"; 
W. 5014”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 


DUTCH 
Appel, Karel, Flight (La Fuite). 1954. Oil on 
burlap, H. 4334”; W. 551”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 
ENGLISH 
Bacon, Francis, Man with Dog (Elephant). H. 
60”; W. 46”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


FRENCH 

Bonnard, Pierre, Fleurs des Champs. Ca. 1921. 
H. 17”; W. 24”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Dufy, Raoul, Portrait of the Poet Francois Ber- 
thault. 1925. H. 32”; W. 2554”. The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

Léger, Fernand, Mother and Child. 1921. H. 
2114"; W. 2414”. The Farnsworth Museum, 
Wellesley College. 

Rouault, Georges, *Ballet Russe. Ca. 1935. Oil 
on paper, H. 2874”; W. 2014”. City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis. 

GERMAN 

Beckmann, Max, Baccarat. 1947. H. 47"; W 
3914,". William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. 
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Dix, Otto, Ein Café. Water color, H. 23”; W. 
1734,” (sight). The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Hofer, Karl, The Record Player. 1939(?). H. 
4334"; W. 30%6”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery cf Art, Kansas City. 

Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig, Portrait of the Poet 
Guthmann. 1909-1910. H. 3134”; W. 2514”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nolde, Emil, Masks. 1911. H. 2834”; W. 3014”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kan- 
sas City. 

Idem, Sun Flowers. H. 29"; W. 35”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


ITALIAN 
Chirico, Giorgio de, Le Regret. H. 2334”; W. 
13”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 


MEXICAN 
Tamayo, Rufino, Fruit Vendors. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 


SPANISH 

Dali, Salvador, Cardinal, Cardinal! Tempera, H 
64,4"; W. 834”. Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica. 

Picasso, Pablo, Gardens at Vallauris. 1953. H. 
1054”; W. 164%”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Idem, Mother and Child. 1921. H. 5614"; W. 
64”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Idem, *Nude Figure. 1910. H. 3814"; W. 30”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


SWISS 
Kiee, Paul, Aviatic Evolution. 1934. H. 1612"; 
W. 1914”. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Callahan, Kenneth, Mountain Trees. 1952. Black 
ink on paper H. 1514”; W. 2034”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Erdeley, Francis de, Hobo. India ink in line and 
tone, H. 3334”; W. 241”. Seattle Art Mu- 
seum. 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Sleeping Beauty. Ink and pen- 
cil on paper, H. 14”; W. 1934”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 


FRENCH 
Matisse, Henri, Self-Portrait. Pen and ink, H. 
1634"; W. 23” (with mat). The Farnsworth 


Museum, Wellesley College 


ROUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, *Head of a Woman. Sepia. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Calder, Alexander, Big Red, Yellow and Blue 
Gong. 1951. Steel, Aluminum, Bronze. The 
Newark Museum. 


ENGLISH 
Armitage, Kenneth, Family Going for a Walk. 
Bronze, H. 1054”; W. 554”; D. 10” (at 
widest points). Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


FRENCH 
Bonnard, Pierre, *Girl Bathing. Bronze. Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


GERMAN 
Marcks, Gerhard, Rooster. Bronze, H. 191%”. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


ITALIAN 
Marini, Marino, Ballet Dancer. Bronze, H. 60”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 





SOMMAIRE 


MEUBLES FRANCAIS 
DE LA COLLECTION GETTY 


par Pau! Wescher 


Le nombre de collections importantes 
de meubles francais formées aux Erats- 
Unis au cours des derniéres années est peu 
élevé. La plus belle est probablement 
celle formée, depuis vingt ans, par M. J. 
Paul Getty, qui est maintenant accessible 
au public dans la résidence du donateur, 
prés de Los Angeles. Dans son article un 
conservateur du musée, M. Wescher 
étudie les piéces les plus importantes de 
la collection, en particulier une impo- 
sante table de bibliothéque donnée a 
Cressent, trés proche de la table de la 
collection Wallace, un ensemble couvert 
en tapisserie des Gobelins d’aprés 
Audran et Oudry, quatre meubles signés 
par le Maitre B.V.R.B. (dont un extraor- 
dinaire bureau de milieu 4 dos d’ane). 
Les grands maitres du pur style Louis 
XVI sont aussi représentés, Riesener, 
Weisweiler, Carlin. 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
ET JUDITH GAUTIER 


par Charles Mount 


Le musée de Detroit a regu, présenté 
par M. et Mme. Kanzler, un des portraits 
les mieux réussis de John Sargent, celui 
de Judith Gautier. Ce portrait (peint sur 
bois) fait partie d’un groupe de six que 
Sargent a exécutés d’aprés la fille du ro- 
mancier, qui fut la maitresse de Wagner. 
L’auteur étudie ici ces portraits et les 
relations fort amicales de Sargent avec 
son modéle. 


NOTES SUR JACOB VAN OOST 
ET THEODOR VAN LOON 


par Julius Held 


Les maitres flamands secondaires ont 
été étudiés avec grand soin par |'auteur, 
le professeur Held, dont nos lecteurs se 
rappellent l'article sur Lucas Franchoys 
publié ici en 1951. L’auteur continue ses 
recherches, et commente l’cuvre peu 
connu de Jacob van Oost, dont un tab- 


‘leau important a été acquis il y a quelque 


temps par le De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum a San Francisco. En méme temps, 
l’auteur étudie un autre peintre flamand, 
Theodor van Loon de Bruxelles, injuste- 
ment oublié. M. Held suggére comme 
date de naissance du peintre 1581-1582 
environ et rend 4 l’artiste un tableau im- 
portant, longtemps attribué 4 Rombouts, 
conservé au Maagdenhuis a Anvers. 


UNE NATURE MORTE DE 
JACQUES DE GHEYN 


par W.R. Valentiner 


Une nature morte, faussement signée 
Rembrandt 1621, et connue depuis une 
quarantaine d’années, est en fait l’ceuvre 
de De Gheyn, dont la signature est 
apparue lorsque le tableau fut nettoyé. 
M. Valentiner, dans son essai, étudie ce 
large panneau, maintenant dans une col- 
lection privée 4 New-York, et rappelle 
que Rembrandt et Jacques de Gheyn 
avaient un ami commun, Constantin 
Huygens, dont le portrait par Rem- 
brandt, suggére l’auteur, est peut-étre le 
“Musicien” de la Corcoran Gallery a 
Washington. 
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LE PROBLEME DES CEUVRES 
TARDIVES DE LUCAS CRANACH 


par Jakob Rosenberg 


Quelle est la part de Lucas Cranach 
dans les ceuvres de sa derniére maniére, 
et quelle est celle de ses assistants, Hans 
et Lucas Cranach? Tels sont les proble- 
mes que M. Rosenberg pose dans cet es- 
sai, et pour lesquels il présente certaines 
solutions, basant ses conclusions sur une 
Judith du Palais de la Légion d’Honneur 
4 San Francisco, jusqu’ici inconnue, sur 
le dessin du méme sujet 4 Dessau et le 
verso (un Saint Georges) de ce dessin, 
qui datent, dit l’auteur, de la méme 
époque, c’est-a-dire 1537 ou plus tard. 


LA SCULPTURE HELLENISTIQUE 
EN IRAN 
par Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 


C'est dans la fameuse plaine de Nysa 
en Médie, entre Ecbatane et le rocher de 
Bisutun, que les six bustes en pierre de 
Silénes étudiés par M. Rowland ont été 
découverts. Deux de ces masques sont a 
la Walters Art Gallery de Baltimore, qui 
les a obtenus en 1929 et 1930. Il est 
évident que tous faisaient partie d’un 
récipient en pierre, et il est logique de 
supposer que ces Silénes ont décoré un 
autel, ou un vase, dans un sanctuaire 
dionysiaque, peut-étre 4 Khurha ou a 
Ecbatane. 

Ces tétes, publiées il y a une trentaine 
d’années par Herzfeld, ont été appelées 
satyres, silénes ou Barbares. M. Rowland 
étudie le développement des deux types, 
silénes et satyres, et rapproche les 
masques des Atlantes du Théatre de 
Dionysios 4 Athénes et d'autres ceuvres 
similaires. 
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TROIS DESSINS D’INGRES 
par Agnes Mongan 

Le musée Fogg 4 l’université Harvard, 
grace en partie 4 la donation Grenville 
L. Winthrop et a Paul Sachs, est extréme- 
ment riche en ceuvres d'Ingres, qui est 
représenté par dix tableaux et quarante- 
huit dessins et aquarelles. Mlle. Mongan 
étudie ici trois dessins récemment pré- 
sentés au musée. L’un, le portrait d’un 
jeune homme, daté 1834 et dédicacé a 
M. et Mme. Gonin, est presque certaine- 
ment Etienne Gonin (1813-1864). Le 
deuxiéme dessin est un important pay- 
sage italien, le Monte Gennaro cher a 
Horace, alors que le dernier interpréte 
certains sujets du musée de Naples. 

QUATRE DESSINS 
DE RAYMOND LAFAGE 
par Nathan T. Whitman 

Raymond Lafage, mort 4 Lyon en 
1684, est aujourd’hui un peu oublié. 
Dans son essai, l’auteur étudie quelques- 
uns de ses dessins préservés aux Etats- 
Unis et 4 Stockholm. Comme M. Whit- 
man l’indique, ces dessins, exécutés vers 
1680, sont fort différents des esquisses 
académiques de l’époque, et sont en 
somme une révolte contre l’idéal du 
temps. 

LES ARCHIVES 
DE L’ART AMERICAIN 

Les Archives de l’art américain, orga- 
nisées a Detroit l'année derniére, ont 
pour but la préservation de documents 
originaux relatifs aux beaux-arts aux 
Etats-Unis, depuis les origines: un groupe 
trés important de documents a été repro- 
duit au cours des derniérs mois; tous pro- 
viennent des bibliothéques de Philadel- 
phie, qui est depuis le dix-huitiéme siécle 
un des centres artistiques des Etats-Unis. 
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SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Genoese Lad} 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 





Sipst ie te 


View of Woodlands, Philadel phia, Pa. 


The Seat of William Hamilton 
by 
WILLIAM GROOMBRIDGE. 1748-1811 


” 


On canvas—47” x 5614” 


Fully signed and dated "W. Groombridge, Pinxit 1793". This is the earliest known landscape painted by 


Groombridge in the United States. Exhibited in 1811 in the First Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists, 


Philadelphia, no. 55. 


Other important examples of 18th, 19th and 20th century American paintings in our stock are by the 


following artists 

THOMAS ANSHUTZ CHILDE HASSAM REMBRANDT PEALE 

I. J. AUDUBON MARTIN J. HEADEI RUBENS PEALE 

FRANK BOGGS JOHN HESSELIUS JOHN F. PETO 
WILLIAM CHASI WINSLOW HOMER THEODORE ROBINSON 
THOMAS COLE WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT ROBERT SALMON 

J. F. CROPSEY EASTMAN JOHNSON JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
ALVAN FISHER J}. F. KENSETT EVERETT SHINN 
GEORGE FULLER JOHN LA FARGI }. H. TWACHTMAN 
WALTER GAY GARI MELCHERS SAMUEL WALDO 
WILLIAM GLACKENS CHARLES WILLSON PEALI WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGI 


American drawings and water-colors of the 19th and 20th centuries 
Foreign paintings and drawings of all schools 


Works of art. 


VICTOR D. SPARK 


e T'Empleton 8-6474 


521 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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A GENOESE PORTRAIT BY VAN DYCK Dyck portraits which have tound their 
is one of the most IMPFessive 


The lady stands facing slightly left, but looking at the 
;, spectator. She is dressed in an elaborate carmine red vel 
eae gown, heavily embroidered in a foliate pattern throughout 


M 
| vet 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s great reputation is generally 
She wears a small coronet of pearls, and around r neck 
iff painted with scintillating highlights of violet 
tiie wees sgsta blues. At her left, looking and reaching up to touch her right 
his most abundant talent was revealed in the cal ar 
al 


upon the magnificent output of his mature years, an 


1S 
1 


his Antwerp portraits and many of his finest English pictu black 

i DIACK 
rank him as one of the most 
is her small daughter of three or four years, dressé 
14 


rarment of vivid cerulean blue with gold 


series of Genoese portraits done in his youth, inspir d by and | 
i 4) 


I t R Ti Ortralt : . 

ranking with the greatest of Renaissance portr: Behind the figures is a heavy, draped brown curtain 
Betore his departure for Italy, Van Dyck was aware of brushed in, largely in shadow. To the right, partially hidder 

Titian’s painting through his close association with Rub is a vaguely defined chair against a high plinth supportit 


And once in Italy this influence gained him the majestt 0} lumn. In the foreground is the suggestion of para 


for these large and arresting canvases. The aristocrat! 


sonalities among whom he lived and _ paint ere highl iditionally called the Marchesa Spinola, th 


sympathetic to his own taste and he portrayed them in thei the portrait may have been a member of that family. The two 


11 
; 


genuine elegance These portraits of Gsenoese noblemen and rincipal 1 ling families of the time were the Doria and 
their ladies were greatly admired, and a goodly number ot pinola. With the latter Van Dyck was especially conn 
them were acquired by English and French collectors and mav have been the daughter or rel: Ambrog 
taken out of Italy in the late eighteenth and early nine ntl wrch Spinola, the distis 

centuries ish forces in The Netherlands, whos« p 


One of these, the portrait of 1 é é id j / paint yften. It has also bees uggested that the lady 


Child, acquired by the Chevalier du a ecame th f eronima Doria, daughter of Paolo Doria, { 
property of the second Earl of Caledon, and then passed into the Republic of Genoa, who married Filippo Spinola, son ot 
the possession of J. P. Morgan the Elder, in whose Londor mbrog n »3, and whose child could hav 

house it remained for several decades. It now comes by gift f the n the picture by e probabl 


of Hanna Fund to the Museum's collection. Of th 


ron rator ol! 





WILDENSTEIN 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS FROM THE XIV TO THE XX CENTURY 
TAPESTRIES »+ SCULPTURES + WORKS OF ART 


PARIS LONDON BUENOS AIRES 

















their own family names in conjunction with those of their 
Moreover the 


portraits in later years ¢ hanged hands 
litional names for the pictures were retained by 


husbands the exact desigzt ation 1s dithcult 
palaces containing thes« 
often, and tra 


owncrs 


have been incorrect 


but more often than not these designa 


Dyck was destined to paint during his vigorous 


pirited and high-born southerners with an élan 


I 


with its milicu—this in combination with his 
beguilement with rich colors and spontaneous painting 
tormed throughout by his study of Titian, resulted in thes« 
glorious rather than profound likenesses And the Ge) 

Lady with her Ci les of 


this early and remarkable styl 


/d is one of the most brilliant examp 


LAMENTATION OF CHRIST IN THI 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
B,) Hans HutTuH 
Northern Fret 


become particularly rare, the Art Institute of 


ch school of the fifteenth 


is fortunate to own the set of paintings by the Master 


ns, from the altar of the monastery of Thuison near 
which ts an unusual su} plement to the museum's 
rl 


irly Flemish paintings. A magnificent addition 


isa pl ture recently beau ithed to the muscum 
} 


rable number of important p 


I 
from. the Max and Leola Epst 


! 


untings and 


The subject is a La nla ( 
a miniature-like fashion. Max |. Friedlaend 
panel, which ts in an excellent state of preservation 


i ° 7 
Northern French around 146¢ 


is being 
and Hans Tietze follows his 


ion 


The general impression of th | ture 1S one Ol 


I 
well harmonized light colors. St. | 


yhi S rob« and 
Mary Magdalen are painted in carmine pink, set against the 
dark and light blue tones of the Vir 


the pallid skin-color of Christ, flesh tones 


gins gown Except lor 
are done If} pink 
with gray shadows. In the background the gray-green of the 
sloping path from Calvary contrasts with the olive tints of 
from blue to 


Taking 


1's dress, the 


the soil; on the horizon the mountains, shading 
white, stand against a very light pink and blue sky 
into consideration the fashion of Mary Magdalet 
date of 1460 set by Friedlaender seems | lausible. However 
Charles Sterling 


should be viven to this « 


believes { much importance 


riterion because re are other rep 


resentations of the late fifteenth century where ; 1aic Modes 
apparently are purposely used to indicate ‘far away 

Considering the general character of the painting, and espe 
cially its background, the later date seem be more justified 


As far as the attribution is concerned, Friedlaender natu 


influence of Rogier van der Weyden 


Sterling claims that the painting is in some way related to the 


rally concedes the 


Master of Moulins, though perhaps rather by way of common 
to Hugo van der Goes and Gerard David. In 
other words, Sterling too believes that the painter had very 


I 
Mast r of 


Flanders. Of course if the 


r¢ lationshy 


strong tires with 
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NORTHERN FRENCH SCHOOL, XV CENTURY, The Lamentation of 


The Art In Chi 





Moulins could be identified with Jean Perréa!, who worked 
in Paris, or with that rather nebulous master Jean Hay, then 
this relationship to the Master of Moulins would be more 

Hay” he would have 
both places As things 


meaningful, because as ‘‘Perréal”’ or 


worked in Paris or Flanders or in 
stand, the painting gives the impression of being rather more 
Flemish than French. While the last word about the origin of 
the picture may not yet have been said, we may, in the mean- 
time, enjoy it as one of the most exquisite works of its period 


terwerke Europaeischer Malerez in| America 


Tietze, Mei 
1935 p 441 


Hans 
Vienna 
Charles Sterling, La Peinture Franca e, Le Mais lu Moyen Age 


Paris, 1941, pp. 60, 61 


A PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT IN THI 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 


W. R. Valentiner in the Wadsworth Atheneum 


Bulletin, April, 1955 


From an article by 


The Portrait of a Young Man by Rembrandt', acquired by 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, is one 
of the most fascinating and mysterious paintings by the 
master, marking a height among his portraits of the fifties 
of the seventeenth century, like the T7tus of the Metropolitan 
Museum (Altman Collection) and the Se/f-Portrait ot the 
Mendelsohn Collection, formerly in Berlin, both of which 
were painted in the same year, 1655. 

It should be compared especially with the Mendelsohn 


Self-Portrait, where the head is placed in a similar manner 
high up in the compositional space, but in the present paint 
ing the lower section of the figure is enlarged and increased 
in volume through the heavy folds of the mantle which 
envelops the figure. A monumental effect is reached, which 
young 


Also 


the motif of the collar, open in front, with both ends reach 
ing up, can be found here Mendelsohn Se// 
Portrait, as well as the large velvet cap which enframes the 


contrasts strangely with the sweet expression of the 
man’s face and the charm of his attitude and costume 


and in the 


head so beautifully. 

The mantle, however, is placed differently in our portrait 
it is thrown around the figure in an easy, actor-like fashion, 
fitting well the romantic appearance of the young man, and 
held up by the right hand, which is struck by a slight touch 
of light. The light slowly increases in moving upward, and 
here again we find similarity with the Mendelsohn portrait 
In our portrait it touches the large gold buttons of the cos 
tume as it touches the gold chain with medal in the Se// 
Portrait, increasing in strength at the open neck until it 
reaches the face which, in both instances, is strongly lighted 
from the left, leaving the right side of the face, forehead and 
eyes in mysterious half-shadow 

I am inclined to believe that the model for the painting 
was Titus, Rembrandt's only surviving child from Saskia, 
who was his favorite model in these years. I am well aware 
that it is difficult to believe that the young man is only fifteen 
years of age—if the date 1655 is read correctly—he looks more 
like eighteen or twenty; but it is well known that Rem 
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REMBRANDT, Port; 


Hart 





alge Pa 7 


brandt’s models often look older than they were on account 
of the strong contrast of light and shadow he uscd in 
Besides, Rembrandt's models taken 
like Saskia, Hendrickje, and 


ly intended to be likenesses, but transcribe certain 


modeling their faces 


from his surroundings, Titus 


visions of the artist which turned up in his mind 
when they were sitting in front of him. Sometimes mytho 


logical neurces developed out of these dreamlike moods 


the artist 


In other portraits ef the year 1655 Titus looks younger 


} 


but there are certain features in our painting which are char 


acteristic of him: the unusual well proportioned handsom« 


face, which was most exceptional in Rembrandt's world 


where m advanced years with suffering or disturbed 


features are the rule; the fine oval with straight nose. the 
rather fully developed upper lip which gives the face a 


slightly sensuous expression the beginning indentation of 


} 


the chin which in later years became so marked; the dark 


dreaming cyes, set far apart with low sitting dark brows 


h curls of brown hair falling upon his shoulders 


there may have been another young man whom 


vund for a model, but there is no doubt, to judge 


h portraits of the period such types, casier to 


find in the South, were exceedingly rare in Holland. Titus 


had obviously the charm which Rembrandt had not met or 


observed in his life; he combined with it a character 
which leserved fully the love ot the tather as the late 
lopment of Rembrandt's circumstances proved whet 


verything to the last penny for hit WX 


well imagine that his enchanting appearan 


mperament awoke in Rembrandt memories of the happy 
times he had lived with Saskia 
Wearin y the same 


ostume which Rembrandt so frequently wore whet 


But there is more to it in our portrait 
unting 


; 


himself, and showing even a distant likeness to the artist 


himself, a dream of the master seems to have come truce. He 


had become young again; and with this renewed youth his 


features had become regular and beautiful as in the trans 


formation of Faust. Can we not imagine that Rembrandt 


suffered during his life like Michelangelo from the ugliness 


of his features? By nature he had heavy, peasant like traits 


which, it is true, he tried to improve filling them increasingly 


with spirituality 


But at one time in his advanced 


point when youth and external beauty sec 


wore desirable than all spirituality 


years he had come t 


U a 
med to him even 
This was the time—just 
the years when he painted our painting—when he discove red 
the ideals of the Italian masters which he had neglected in 
From about 1655 date the drawings in which he 


Raphael school (Polidoro di 


his youth 
ed drawings from. the 


Mante 


coincide with his 


l 


Caravag2io ) gna and Venetian Quattrocento masters 
] | ] 
I hese opies lassical tendency expressed 


ositions and clear-cut, regular construc 


cntralized com 


n in some of the drawings otf 
influenced y these « 
and ,inn ! ition ) and the Allen 
ot the same ar is the time when 


] 
by external Italian sens 
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try trom the “Story of Hercule = d 
de 79ne€d bj Jean l/l Le Onien (1 a ya 
Omadha, T) Ic lyn Art 19 77 C119) 





when he painted the most beautiful nude in his whole @arre, 
the Bathsheba in the Louvre (1654). It happened that in the 
same year he received a commission from a Sicilian noble 
man to create an ideal portrait of Alexander the Great (now 
lost ) 

As is well known, Rembrandt's models had to undergo 
the changes which the ideas of the artist in every period ot 


Whoever the 


whom he painted in this portrait, he fitted him into his new 


his development demanded young man was 


sense for classical beauty to which his eves had been opened 


suddenly, without forgetting to add to it the enlightened 
mysticism 


Rembrandt 


presenti 2 


which all portraits of his later epoch contain 


redivivus, a restrospective portrait of the artist 


ill the secret longing umstances 


for happier Cire 
tin when terrible chaoti conditions were surrounding 


master from all sides 


PO 
THEI 


.NAI GOTHIC TAPESTRY 
STORY OF HERCULES 
BY JEAN III LE QUIEN 


FROM 
SERIES 


his interesting tapestry, one of a series relating to “The 
History of into the collection 
ot Th Art Museum through the gift of Willard D 
Hostord, Jr., of Omaha, in memory of Willard D. Hostord 
As the sales catalogue of the Katherine Deere Butterworth 
Collect 


illustrated im as 


Hercules,” has recently come 


Joslyn 


ion mentions, a portion of the “History” has been 
article by Dr. Phyllis Ackerman: “Recently 
Identified Designers of Gothic Tapestries,” 7 Art Bulleti 
vol. IX, no. 2 (De fig. 2. Dr. Ackerman identifies 


this series as the work of Jean III le Quien of Tournai, of 


19260) 


the fourth generation of a notable tapestry-weaving family, 
begins with Henry le Quien 
rs of the Guild of St. Luke 


his son was Jean I le Quien, his presump 


whose history already master 


when the registe at Tournai were 
opened in 1423 


= 


tive grandson Jean Il, who became master in 1427, and the 


next generation is represented by Aliaume and Jean III Ic 


Quien. These individuals have been identified by fragmentary 


signatures, mainly initiais, on various fifteenth century tapes 


tries; and Jean III, the designer of the present hanging, ts 
ilso. the reator of at least two tapestries in the famous 


Rocketeller Hunt of the Unicor) 


scrics 


Benin Bronze 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


WILBUR D. PEAT, Pioneer Painte) 


tion of Indianapolis, Indiana, 1954 54 pp 1 DE t our cultural heritag: 


| . nterest has been shown tn 
This is a valuable addition to the 

‘ X : ; the removal of pict 
painting Mr. Peat, director of the leading art mi : ‘ 
sf . . ¢ search WOrkKC®rs have 
tate of Indiana, has for fifteen years carefully lied th ; ; 

‘ 1 names Of authors and 

pall 


itings (chiefly portraits) surviving | 
; rimitive 1s noW synonymous with 
the state and investigated early recor 
pco} le since the | 
ot Indiana painting has been 
| 


no emphasis has pecn Live 


most rimary 


research, modestly, as a factual chroni 


research,”’ he says, “that underlies the narrative has nece 
ted a ‘ground-breaking’ method—reporting what the sj 
has turned up rather than evaluating the material 


The author terminates his study in the mid-18s8( 


eriod when, it used to be supposed, 


painting be val 


Indiana, with the return of the first art students 
Munich. Mr. Peat has demonstrated that, while no celebrat 
WALTER FRIEDLANDEE 


artists worked there before that time, there was a continuous : ; 
. versity Press. 1955 
artistic activity, almost from the first. There were por 
I ) Oo 1 Ss 
, , ; . I 
painters at work in the raw little frontier settlements alm 
before the stum} | 


to be streets; this is a unique, factual record of frontier pair in Caravaggio have been directed chiefly toward the 


»s of the trees were leared trom what w The books and exhibitions produced 

ing in a mid-western state. If only a few of the artists ind dithcult problems of connoisseurship: the clarification of 

scribed are of more than local interest, esthetically, the his wurre and its chronology; and its separation from 

is none the less interesting to American students, for what of gifted (and often imperfectly known) followers 

one might call the sociology of art—th« development of the Protessor Friedlander's ipproach is historical—to sti 

irts in the Space of a little more than a century, 1n Caravaggio § art in relation to the tradition of Italian art anc 

evolving from the fur trading settlements among to the context of its time, its religious thought, its art, its 

Indians, from early soldiers and pioneer settlers i fu music, its science. He modestly says that the period is not 

leveloped industrial-agricultural society merged in | sufficiently ¢ X} lored to make a definitive historical biogray hy 
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There is also a catalogue raisonné. The author excludes 
from it a// paintings not mentioned in seventeenth century 
sources. Yet such are the difficulties of Caravaggio'’s a@urre 
that not all the pictures, accepted here as the documented 
works, will be accepted by other students. Yet the publication 
in full of the sources, together with the history and discus- 
sion of each painting, will be found useful. 

It is, in sum, a book of illuminating ideas, and a com 
pendium of the primary historical documents, and does 


honor to its author. 


The Waldron Phoenix Be lknap, |) . Portrait 
and Silver, with a Note on the Discoveries of Waldron 
Phoenix Belknap, ]r.. concerning the influence of the 
English Mezzotint on Colonial Painting. Edited by John 
Marshall Phillips, Barbara N. Parker, and Kathryn Cc. 
Buhler, with a biographical note by Edward Weeks. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press (for the New 
York Historical Society), 1955. 


Collection 


The present reviewer never met Mr. Belknap but knew 
him, by his work, as one of the most thorough, exact and 
patient researchers in the difficult fields of colonial portraiture 
and silver. I believe that he would be pleased with the de 
gree to which his own exacting standards were maintained 
by the editors of this memorial catalogue. 

Mr. Belknap inherited an interesting group of New York 


amily portraits and silver, to which he added by purchase 
a number of things which a keen student of colonial paint- 
ing and silver would choose. The resulting collection ranges 
from 1718 to the 1840's. The task of editing Mr. Belknap's 
notes was begun by John Marshall Phillips, and completed 
after his death by Barbara Parker and Kathryn Buhler of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Both the quality and 
historical interest of the collection, and the exact research 
that accompanies each object, make it a fortunate bequest, 
even for so rich an institution as the New-York Historical 
Society. 

The section most interesting to this reviewer, however, and 
one which is of importance to all students of American 
painting, is that which preserves Mr. Belknap’s researches on 
the use of English mezzotints by American eighteenth century 
portrait painters. Various people have noted American bor 
rowings of compositions or details from English engravings ; 
Mr. Belknap was not only perhaps the first to study the ques 
tion, but did so more thoroughly than anyone else. The six- 
teen juxtaposed examples of English mezzotints and Amer- 
ican colonial portraits given here, form an important and 
illuminating documentation. It is evident that American 
colonial painting was really colonial: that the dependence in 
the forms of art upon English painters was direct, frank and 
unself-conscious. It is all the more interesting to see the 
alteration of the spirit inhabiting the forms, as they cross the 
Atlantic. Mr. Belknap’s patient research has given a new 
precision and form to the question of the character of Amer 
ican eighteenth century colonial portrait painting 
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Kashmir. Mr. Irwin deserves praise for drawing our attention 
to this all too little-known center which also succumbed to 
competition trom Paisley. 

As a weaving center, Paisley had first come into promi 
nence in the second half of the eighteenth century, in com 
petition with Spitalfields, that London suburb where many 
French silk weavers had settled after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. Then, early in the nineteenth cen 
tury, Paisley became the chief competitor for shaw! weaving 
This was largely due to enterprising manufacturers who, 
profiting from the cheaper conditions of labor, within a few 
vears made shawl-weaving the chief industry of the town 
Paisley specialized in exact reproductions of Kashmir pat 
terns; its agents in London surreptitiously copied the latest 
shawl designs as they arrived from India, and dispatched 
their tracings to Paisley. Within only eight days. Paisley’s 
imitations were ready for the London market, priced 2 « out 
one-sixth to one-tenth of, the originals. This policy of under 


bidding was so successful that within ten years the Paisley 


shawls appeared on markets in Turkcy and Persia and, about 


1820, even in India. 
Mr. Irwin devotes considerable space to an account of 
The Quest for True Shawl-Wool.” The early attempts to 
secure supplies of the authentic goat-fleece read almost like 
the adventures of Sinbadthe Sailor. Direct trade, with Tibet 
or Central Asia, was impractical; there remained only the 
alternative of naturalizing the shawl-goat in Britain 
The introduction of the Jacquard loom marked the 
beginning of French domination in British shawl design.” In 
France, shawls became iashionable as adjuncts of the Empire 
mode. The Empress Josephine” owned several hundred 
shawls; and Ingres painted many portraits of ladies wearing 
them. Imitations of Kashmir shawls were made to suit the 
French taste. Isabey and other painters produced designs with 
bouquet and garlands of the most beautiful European 
flowers.” Oth@r designs were baroque elaborations of the 
Kashmir cones. Pattern books were published in Paris and 
sold all over Europe. Eveslately there has been a revival of 
Paisley” patterned printed dress mfaterials; but the shawls 
themselves are relegated to the textile collections of museums 
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John Mariye Memorial Exhibition Catalogue. Edited by 

Fredesick S$. Wight. Published by the Art Galleries, Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1955. 


The/John Marin Memorial Exhibition which, before its 
closing, will have been seen in Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Washington and San Francisco, is 
documented by this fine catalogue. Contributions have been 
made to it by a fellow artist and neighbor, the poet William 
Carlos Williams; thescollector, Duncan Phillips; an editor 
of Marin’s writings, Dorothy Norman; Marin’s biographer, 
MacKinley Helm; and the editor of the catalogue, Frederick 
S. Wight, who also had a great deal to do with organizing 
the exhibition. The first three of these contribution? are brief 


writings of appreciation of Marin; the last two are more 
extensive, biographically and historically. All are written in 
a direct, terse manner entirely in consonance with Marin’s 
own feeling that allowed him to liken a good painting to a 
game of golf, the fewer strokes the better 

Well illustrated, with over a dozen color plates, the cata 
logue includes a chronology, exhibition list and a selected 


The chronology itself, though 1 upies a 


bibliography. 
very small printed space, is enough to -adicate une of the 
basic reasons for Marin’s cumulative power and influence 
he ten formative years, 1900-1910, spread out in roamings, 
study, exhibitions here and there, discoveriess the two set 
tling years, 1911-1912, when he consolidated the style he 
evolved in the Tyrol, and married; then, 1913-1953, forty 
years Of seldom-interrupted application to his subject and 
media. These years are lumped together, significantly 
winters in New Jersey after 1916, and summers in a number 
of AMeiican places, but none of them without some impor 
tant association with his work as we now know it 
Marin was one of those leaders who indicated a way wide 
enough for others to follow without walking in his very 
tracks. Perhaps we have yet to realize the full value of his 
influence, but this exhibition and catalogue should help to 
establish our estimate more firmly 
A. FRANKLIN PAG! 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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